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Foreword 


South African higher education has a historic role to play, a role that has been 
identified and accepted by all sectors in our society and by important global 
institutions such as UNESCO and the World Bank. It is a powerful role that 
produces both public and private goods. The production of high level graduates, 
the production of new knowledge, the development of critical, active participants 
in our democracy, addressing the many legacies of apartheid, these are all examples 
of the public goods produced by the sector. The very high correlation between 
higher education and employability of graduates and their earning power and so 
on are examples of the private goods produced. At the heart of this project are the 
continuing challenges of access and success — understanding how best to address 
the deeply fragmented preparation of our students for higher education. Their 
educational, social and emotional preparedness for higher education is always at 
the heart of the debate when we consider that the drop-out rate of students in the 
system is at about the 50 per cent level for the system as a whole. This is shockingly 
higher than in other university systems. 

Student welfare and student development have to be at the heart of any 
student-centred system that begins to conceptualise itself around the needs of 
the students in our system. It is a basic foundational requirement for student 
success. If we fail to provide holistic support to our students we face the danger 
of creating a revolving door syndrome, re-creating apartheid graduate dynamics, 
developing graduates who are not active, creative participants in the economy, 
and so on. The point to emphasise is that specialists in the areas of student 
services and student development are fundamental to the proper functioning of 
universities — to develop and nurture student growth in and beyond the classroom 
context so that learning takes place that prepares students for their future roles as 
active participants and contributors to the development of the economy and the 
deepening of our democracy. 
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It is important to understand that the inequalities that are so pervasive in 
South Africa re-create themselves at our universities. And so do the deep ills of 
our society — the devastation of HIV/Aids, the spreading of a deepening drug 
culture, the deep economic inequalities and so on. It is the student services sector 
that is at the coalface (and cutting edge) in terms of these challenges. Experienced 
practitioners pick up a number of things that lecturers are often not alert to. 
Invariably, these reflect in a microcosmic context what individual members of the 
broader society are going through. Institutions of higher learning, whose mandate 
is partly to find solutions to societal problems, cannot step aside and watch the 
situation deteriorating further on the grounds that it is not of their creation but a 
wider societal problem. Problems manifest in different ways in each context and 
they also vary in degrees of severity. 

The Department of Higher Education and Training began many new initiatives, 
all ostensibly to improve the quality of the student experience for students. The 
massive increase in the financial aid allocation from the treasury, the development 
of a process of engagement on transformation, the commissioning of a study on 
student accommodation are examples of the kinds of interventions that impact on 
the quality of student experience. These have drawn heavily on those individuals 
and teams that work in the student services, student development arenas. 

At a time when universities such as Durban University of Technology have 
begun to focus much attention on the idea of student-centredness, it is a pleasure 
to note that this book touches on the key issues that provide for a holistic 
understanding of the student as a young human being. Some of the issues raised 
in it are contentious, some are challenging to understand, some even controversial. 
‘This is good. It gives the reader a chance to engage with these. It provides for a safe 
platform for debate and for wrestling with the issues that concern our students 
and the services we provide to them. As a body of senior student affairs/student 
development professionals, SAASSAP has done exactly what is expected of it, 
leading from the front. I trust that more of its members as well as those who report 
to them will follow suit. 

It should be remembered that student development and student success occur 
as a result of deliberate, well-planned and carefully structured development 
programmes and support initiatives and activities on the part of those who have 
been entrusted with this responsibility at our higher education institutions. 
The nature and extent of student development and success depends largely on 
the measure to which student services practitioners critically reflect upon and 
consistently review the assumptions, content, delivery and appropriateness of 
student development programmes, support structures, services and initiatives. 


‘This process of critical reflection, examination and renewal needs to be rigorous, 
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goal-oriented and theoretically informed. It must take serious cognisance of all 
factors, personal, structural, social, cultural, psychological, internal and external, 
that impact on student ability to develop and succeed. In the final analysis, the 
process must produce sound knowledge and propose solutions that are practical 
and implementable, contributing towards student development and success. 

This publication marks a very important milestone in the generation and 
expansion of endogenous knowledge in the field of student affairs and student 
services. It is the beginning of a crucial process designed to facilitate a much needed 
dialogue in pursuit of a common and shared vision for student development and 
success within the context of South Africa. The issues that are critically examined 
in this book are important and they affect students as they progress through our 
higher education system. We need to make sure that students receive the necessary 
development, support and guidance to succeed. This publication is an important 
resource for our student affairs practitioners and I am happy to support the effort 
to bring to fruition the formation of a shared vision for student development and 


SUCCESS. 


Prof. Ahmed Bawa 
Vice-chancellor, Durban University of Technology 
and past president of Higher Education South Africa (HESA) 
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Preface 


The creation of a single Department of Higher Education in 1994 has been a 
blessing for student affairs in South Africa. Unlike with the dilemma faced by the 
world-renowned South African liberation theologian Albert Nolan (1989) who 
was not sure whether the book he sat down to write was for one or two nations in 
one country; or president Thabo Mbeki (1999) who ten years later, found himself 
having to confront the problem of ‘two nations’ in one country, separated by 
economic statuses, many student affairs practitioners would attest to being one 
family occupying different rooms of the same home. They meet regularly at 
national bodies such as the South African Association of Senior Student Affairs 
Professionals (SAASSAP), the National Association of Student Development 
(NASDEV) or the offshoots of these structures such as the Association of 
College and University Housing Officers-International South Africa Chapter 
(ACUHO-I SAC), Financial Aid Practitioners of South Africa (FAPSA), 
Student Health, Sports, Women and Justice structures, etc. 

In line with the ideals of a democratic country, these structures and sub- 
structures are not separated by affiliation to one or another racial group. Nor are 
they separated by ideological preferences but by their functions. If there are any 
discrepancies in practice, they are based on the bouquets different institutions 
can afford for their student support and development programmes. This is not 
said naively as we are all too conscious of the historical imbalances which have 
given some institutions a financial and material edge over others. However, we 
recognise the free access policies for all students who meet the requirements of 
various institutions. 

It is therefore with a sense of pride that we present this volume to student 
affairs departments, our institutions of higher learning and local and international 
partners. We are confident that each of these, wherever they are located, will 
identify with an aspect or two of the lot that is presented in this volume. Although 


issues might be more pronounced in some institutions than in others, they are 
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generally experienced across the board. We could go further to say that they all 
have an international dimension as well. Hence the utilisation of resources and 
solutions from international contexts. 

We have consistently referred to this publication as a ‘volume’. This is not 
arbitrary. It is indeed not a book in the sense of it having a storyline running 
through like a thread or chapters that are intended to hang together. It is 
a collection of papers from various authors with student affairs experience 
who express their views on various topics, from different perspectives. Hence 
Perspectives on Student Affairs in South Africa. 

‘There are many student affairs topics to explore. Each is like a green-field as it 
presents new challenges and dynamics that have not previously existed. Yesterday’s 
answers and approaches may therefore not necessarily be the most appropriate for 
today. Contemporary tactics and solutions have to be found. This obviously cannot 
be achieved through a volume or two of papers. It will take a lot more, including 
applying research protocols, evaluating and assessing, even using trial and error 
over time. Volumes of this nature can only introduce possibilities and pointers in 
particular directions. 

This volume is therefore about these possibilities. At least nine active and 
former student affairs practitioners have expressed their views on selected topics. 
The advantage is that they are all South Africans although they have drawn a 
lot from the insights and best practice of other contexts. It is hoped that their 
contributions will inspire others to commit to a third, fourth and many more 
volumes to come. Boldness in taking the first step will demonstrate to others that 
this is doable. 

It must be mentioned that this volume was primarily inspired by the sad 
realisation that since the creation of a single department of higher education, 
there has been little to no student affairs literature coming from South Africa. In 
2002 Roger Ludeman, then Fullbright scholar in South Africa, was guest editor 
along with Cecil Bodibe the editor of the first and only issue of Thuso, the student 
affairs journal. The 2003 volume which was edited by Martin Mandew and a few 
uncoordinated papers published by individuals in non-student affairs journals 
since then, are the only literature currently available from South Africa. There 
may be a lot more in the pipeline as some practitioners have recently acquired 
qualifications in student affairs-related programmes while others are in the process 
of researching. Hopefully, the new Journal of Student Affairs in Africa which has 
a more continental outlook and contribution will create another platform for a 
sharing of ideas and for building the body of knowledge in the discipline on the 


African continent. 
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Ata secondary level, the idea of putting together a publication of this nature was 
born out of a negative situation, namely, a failure to get enough papers to publish 
from the 2011 SAASSAP Conference under the theme of ‘caring institutions’ 
as envisaged by the 2010 Ministerial Summit on Transformation in Higher 
Education. Contributors to this volume were hand-picked around the middle of 
2012 and they all cooperated. As editors we are grateful for the opportunity to 
lead this project. However, it is individual contributors who take accountability for 
the academic integrity of their papers. A sincere word of gratitude therefore goes 
to them, not only for their willingness to contribute but also for their patience in 
waiting for a volume that has been in the making for the past eighteen months. 
This is not unusual. However, this time around it is the fast-changing higher 
education environment that has made some topics slightly irrelevant, forcing an 
updating in both content and approach. Thanks to the publisher, African Minds, 
as well for their patience and understanding. 

The Department of Higher Education and Training has enacted several policies 
and produced a number of guidelines on various issues affecting higher education 
recently. However, it is not the Department that is active on the ground but the 
student affairs practitioner. Equally, it is the student, guided by the practitioner, 
who will give effect to the policies and guidelines. The platform created by a 
Resources Series as we hope this project will become, should enable many to 
reflect on their praxis, share best practice and interpret policy for implementation. 

A word of gratitude also goes to the individuals who at various stages have 
read parts of this volume or the entire draft. We are grateful to them for their 
insights and the critical questions they have raised. Those outside the SAASSAP 
family include Dr Roger Ludeman, a longtime friend of SAASSAP and President 
Emeritus of the International Association of Student Affairs, Prof Rob Midgley 
of the University of Zululand, Dr David Levy of the University of South Africa, 
Dr John Boughey of the University of Zululand and Mr Edwin Smith of the 
University of Pretoria. We would also like to thank SAASSAP for financial 


assistance. 


The Editors 
McGlory Speckman 
Martin Mandew 
March 2014 
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Introduction 


There is a lacuna in the area of home-grown student affairs reading and published 
resources in South Africa. Apart from a volume that was commissioned by the 
Centre for Higher Education Transformation (CHET) as part of the Effective 
Governance project, and edited by Martin Mandew eż al. (2003), there has been, 
to our knowledge, no other published resource in the last decade or so. The 
SAASSAP journal Thuso which was launched in 2003 was apparently stillborn. 
Even the South African Association for Senior Student affairs Professionals 
(SAASSAP) conference proceedings of the past sixteen years have hardly found 
their way to publishing houses. 

Understandably, the South African higher education system has only been 
consolidated under one department since 1994. Prior to that there were practically 
three systems based on unequal racial differentiation which in effect produced 
different epistemologies with varying methodologies to Student affairs practice. 
The period between 1994 and today more or less coincides with the existence of 
SAASSAP (2001) and is, in effect, a time of making new beginnings. However, 
the past cannot be used as an excuse for a failure to reflect on best practice, if any, 
of the different systems that existed previously. Nor does it provide an exoneration 
from the obligation of documenting SAASSAP conference proceedings, which 
are crucial for the project of developing home-grown resources. 

Failure to reflect on local best practice or produce new knowledge has opened 
up a huge gap for the proliferation of foreign, particularly American, models 
and theories. This is both a blessing and a curse. It is a blessing to the extent 
that the Student affairs practice in South Africa is plugged into an international 
community of professionals, a welcome platform for sharing as well as learning. 
Without the support and mentorship of our international partners and colleagues 
it would not have been possible for South African Student affairs practitioners to 
have made the strides they have in the last decade and a half. 
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On the other hand, it is also a drawback to the extent that it has unintentionally 
led to the paralysis of the creative spirit of South African practitioners. Sharing 
or contribution to the international community of professionals is overtaken by 
a tendency to imbibe in the name of learning. There is little original about the 
practice and philosophy of most professionals in student affairs — from the theory 
of student support and development to the philosophy of student housing, one 
finds the same imported jargon and literature. Most ideas are transported to the 
South African context without due consideration of different circumstances — a 
disservice, in our view, to our international partners who also wish to learn from 
South Africa. Is there no uniquely South African contribution to make — locally 
and internationally? Surely, contexts are different and effective solutions to 
challenges, although similar, are those that are informed by the local contexts 
(Coetzee 1989). 

This volume does not pretend to provide an alternative to the present state of 
affairs. However, it is intended to provide space for local practitioners to begin 
reflecting on their local practice and experience in light of available theories and 
models. Although it is slightly different from the previous publication in both its 
content and approach, it is intended to build on the foundation laid by it. A multi- 
subject approach has been preferred with the full knowledge that each topic can 
be a theme on its own. The idea is to get people to think about the various issues 
raised and the perspectives from which they have been raised so as to prepare 
them for subsequent contributions in specific thematic volumes. In other words, it 
is intended to be a springboard for future work in this SAASSAP resource series. 

There are many grey and challenging areas in our context. Yet these areas 
are crucial for the development of student affairs in South Africa. It is worth 
mentioning some of those that need urgent attention. The area of student 
governance, for example, is crucial for the stability of higher education institutions. 
Besides student affairs in general being central to the life of an institution, student 
governance in particular needs special attention. No serious reflection has on a 
philosophical and conceptual level to date taken place on its definition, the value 
it is intended to add to the lives of students, its enhancement of the core business 
and culture of the institution and its relationship to the external stakeholders, if at 
all it should be linked externally. Generally, student governance has tended to be 
narrowly defined as the student representative council (SRC) to the exclusion of 
all other student governance structures and substructures that form the broad base. 
Different views on this need to be documented as we work towards a common 
understanding. 

Historically black institutions (HBIs) in particular can make a valuable 
contribution in this regard. They were forced by historical circumstances to serve 
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as bastions of resistance to apartheid and hubs of political activism. These accolades 
have followed them from the era of apartheid to the democratic dispensation. 
Many of the leaders at the reins of South African government are products of such 
institutions. In that sense, they undoubtedly have a very rich history. 

At first glance it would appear that our post-1994 crop of student leaders have 
not been able to make a transition from resistance to celebration and development, 
as they continue to operate in a combative mode during what should be an era 
of reconstruction. Their models are heroes of the struggle against apartheid. Any 
digression from the anti-apartheid forms of engagement is seen as a betrayal of 
a ‘struggle’. With the exception of an attempt by JJ Tabane eż al. (2003), which 
controversially places student governance on the same equation as university 
council on governance and even refers to ‘cooperative governance’, there has been 
no critical reflection on, or explication of, the role of student governance in an 
institution of higher learning in a context where the country is struggling to get to 
grips with the notion of democracy at both a philosophical and practical level. Not 
surprisingly, student governance is seen as a site of ideological struggles between 
contending political affiliations, often leaving little space for grooming leaders for 
the future of the country. 

Perhaps, as student affairs practitioners, we should not be surprised by the 
combative stance of many of the student governance leaders. We are aware of a 
plethora of problems and challenges that students continue to face and contend 
with. We are aware that the problem of hunger is faced by thousands of students 
on a daily basis; the problem of student accommodation forces many students into 
a life of squalor as they become virtual squatters in the grime and crime-ridden 
parts of our towns and cities; the issue of poverty means that many students share 
their already inadequate financial aid grant with their impoverished families; and 
academic and financial exclusions cast students into the world of the unemployed 
and dependency, indebted to NSFAS. In a sense we should not be surprised that 
the ‘struggle’ continues unabated. 

In line with the school of thought which advocates that effective solutions 
come from the local context (Korten 1990), it is our view that the solution 
to the above challenges requires a constructive multi-pronged strategy by all 
concerned, viz. leadership, student affairs leaders, higher education leadership and 
the state. However, two things need to happen: first, benchmarking in successful 
democracies has to take place. South Africans seem unable and unwilling to 
separate a student agenda from the national party-political agendas. Perhaps we 
all need to learn from other contexts that it is possible to do so without neglecting 
the incubatory role. Secondly, a Student affairs catalyst is necessary. Currently, 
everyone, Student affairs practitioners included, seems to be flowing with the 
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stream that uncritically follows the initial model that is fraught with challenges 
and glaring shortcomings. The dominant model is fashioned on the South African 
parliament and its various arms, but it has proved difficult to manage and develop 
into a proper democracy at the level of student governance. In some instances 
students not affiliated to organisations are excluded and effectively disenfranchised 
while others from opposing political parties are often marginalised by the group 
that is in power, resulting in a counter-productive fragmentation of the student 
body and unhealthy tensions. Hence the need for a catalyst who will force all 
involved to pause and think. A challenge to reflect on this issue is in fact a call 
to practitioners to rethink their own practice while also facilitating a mindshift 
among the students. They are a crucial component of a turnaround strategy. 

Another theme that has not been addressed adequately over the years is student 
development. ‘The better-resourced universities seem to be doing much better 
than their not so well-resourced counterparts. However, it is a question of each 
being for itself. Ludeman ef al. suggest that student affairs has gone through three 
phases, viz, the ‘parenting phase’, the ‘student development phase’ and ‘integrated 
support phase’. The last of these three is a very recent development. South Africans 
seem to have understood the latter part of the middle phase which started in the 
1960s. Elsewhere in the world, our counterparts have been grappling for almost a 
decade and a half with issues of integrated student support. It is only very recently 
that South African universities have begun to look for teaching and learning 
vice-principals / deputy vice-chancellors, to address the issue from that angle. 
We are not optimistic about the outcome as it is still going to result in the same 
dichotomy between what the Americans refer to as ‘college’ and ‘faculty’. College 
in this case refers more to learning and development outside the classroom than 
to an institution. The champion of a holistic student development and integrated 
learning in the American context seems to be student affairs, not the teaching 
and learning portfolio, although there are strong collaborations based on student 
learning outcomes. 

It is for this reason that the theme of the SAASSAP conference of 2012 
focused on a ‘student’s developmental pathway’. A clear pathway, from orientation 
to graduation, must be articulated. This will enable all role-players to see where 
they fit into the scheme and contribute in ways that add value and make a 
difference. While there is a line between academic development and social and 
personal development, it should be realised that the line is very thin. One does 
not happen effectively without the other. Students have ‘one head, one heart’ and 
learning occurs holistically, not in bits and pieces. The theme of the SAASSAP 
conference was intended to highlight this approach as well as to make the point 
that student affairs cannot be a mere partner but an actively involved and leading 
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one if the model is to succeed. Others have taken the initiative because student 
affairs has not risen to the occasion. If this introduction could play a catalytic role 
in initiating a volume on this theme, its aim would have been achieved. 

Counselling has been with student affairs since its early days. Yet it continues 
to pose challenges. It is in fact, a good example of the problem this volume is 
attempting to address. A lack of home-grown resources often makes it difficult 
for counsellors to strike the right chord. Some counsellors have confessed during 
conferences that the international literature used during their training has at times 
failed them when they needed it the most. Some theories worked better than 
others. But what could be better and more effective than home-grown theories 
informed by the local context? This may not lie in the Student affairs domain, but 
Student affairs should have an input in research conducted by academics in this 
area. 

Human behaviour is often influenced by the material conditions in a given 
environment. Hence it is difficult to attach a universal application to every theory. 
It may well be, for example, that the background of broken homes is common in 
all contexts, but an individual’s threshold in a given context might be influenced 
more by his/her grooming in that context than universal human behaviour. There 
may be developmental problems for all young people at a particular age. But the 
reaction of an individual will largely reflect his/her background. 

Another area of concern since the establishment of SAASSAP has been the 
lack of a Student affairs methodology. This appears to be a universal concern. 
However, not much has been done about it, since student affairs is comfortably 
accommodated by disciplines such as psychology and education. Many writers, 
including a couple in this volume, have been lamenting the absence of a 
methodology without reflecting on possibilities. The new thrust in the direction of 
a qualification is also located in Education and there is no sign from what we have 
seen that a Student affairs methodology is in the making. Elements of a possible 
student affairs methodology have been emerging over the years. They include the 
following: 

i) Support: emotional, material, academic 

ii) Learning experience: formal, informal, recognition of social capital 

iii) | Development: leadership, personal, shared values 

iv) Wellness: mental and spiritual, physical 

v) Social responsibility: volunteerism, citizenship, participation, academic 


service learning 


Student affairs researchers have to focus on this as a priority as well as finding 


ways to assist practitioners to communicate to key stakeholders, internal and 
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external academy what it is that comprises student affairs as a field and how that 
intertwines with, and contributes to, carrying out of institutional mission and 
successful student learning outcomes. 

This volume has eight papers grouped under three themes: overview of issues 
and challenges; access, support and success; and holistic support for students. 
The theme on leadership has been shifted to a subsequent volume where it will 
be fully developed. We have elected to stick with the language of ‘papers’ rather 
than ‘chapters’ so as to avoid raising expectations about coherency, uniformity and 
methodology. These remain individual perspectives on various topics. The volume 
is only intended to be a springboard. It creates a platform for individuals to present 
their perspectives on the various issues with which student affairs in South Africa 
is grappling. The papers may not all be of the same length, but we have allowed 
for a digression from the 15-page limit where a topic is pioneering and needs 
substantial elaboration. In pursuit of an integrated approach to student success 
and development, we have also allowed papers with a teaching and learning thrust. 

Following this introduction is the first paper, which provides an overview 
of key challenges of Student affairs at an international level. Birgit Schreiber 
is grappling with changing trends in the international arena. These include 
globalisation, internationalisation, professionalism and the need for a normative 
meta-framework for South Africa. Student affairs in South Africa has for too long 
been out of the loop as a result of the international cultural boycott. While it is 
engaged in the internal process of reconstructing itself it also has a lot of catching 
up to do. 

A sister paper to this follows with an overview of the same at a local level. 
The paper is presented by Llewellyn MacMaster. Drawing from both national 
challenges and their international parallels, Llewellyn zooms in on issues that 
affect student affairs professionals at an institutional level. The paper is located 
within the framework of the National Plan of the department of higher education 
and training. He cautions student affairs professionals against marginalising 
themselves by not embracing an integrated approach. 

Martin Mandew, pursuing the integrated approach to student support as already 
alluded to by MacMaster, presents the first paper with a teaching and learning 
focus. He traces the difficult history and struggle of academic development as a 
field with the view to highlighting the original agenda and intention of academic 
development and its subsequent maturation as a discipline in its own right. He 
argues that student affairs as a field can learn from and also work collaboratively 
with academic development for the benefit of the student. 

Mandew’s paper is followed by a paper by Matete Madiba on student success 
and structural inequality. Madiba looks at the notion of integrated student support 
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as well as the meaning of ‘graduatedness’ in the broader context of student success. 
She calls for a coalition between the academy and organised formations from 
without in pursuit of the objective of student success. 

Completing the trilogy on the teaching and learning thrust, Lullu Tshiwula 
and Needikaya Magopeni explore factors that impact negatively on access to 
university by students from rural and disadvantaged areas from the perspective of 
two diverse groups of respondents they investigated. They present the respondents 
with recommendations on how the challenges of access can be mitigated. 

The volume changes gear to three papers which approach support from three 
angles. For lack of a better term, we have classified them under holistic support. 
Hanle Kirckaldy’s paper on counselling deals with ethical issues and the obligation 
of counsellors to the young people they are working with on the one hand, and the 
institutions of higher learning who are their employers on the other. It concludes 
that there are instances in which the counsellor may use discretion and reveal to a 
third party without necessarily behaving unethically. 

Zethu Mkhize reflects on the place of social work in institutions of higher 
learning. She traces its historical role as advocated by older and more experienced 
scholars of the discipline and its glaring absence historically in higher education 
institutions. Making the case for its place in student affairs, she posits the 
various roles the social worker is called to play in supporting students, thereby 
contributing to their development and success. 

A third and final paper deals with material support models available to 
students. It argues that the current interventions in higher education amount 
to deficit-based approaches which create ground conducive to the development 
of clienthood with its baggage of paternalism, dependency and entitlement. The 
paper asserts that the aim of all assistance should be to facilitate success and create 
citizenship. It suggests that an asset-based approach is the solution to the problem. 
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Summary 


This paper attempts to describe student affairs in the developed and the developing 
world!, to review some of the challenges and opportunities emerging from 
globalisation and internationalisation, and to describe the trend of professionalisation 
which has swept over international student affairs since the benchmark was set by the 
USA. The paper concludes with a key lesson learnt from the international perspective, 
which is the urgent need in South Africa to develop a normative meta-framework, 
based on theory and grounded in the fluid reality of higher education in South Africa. 


Introduction 


Even before the liberation of 1994, South African universities had entered the 
international community of higher education. The dramatic changes in the global 
arena have significantly impacted on South African higher education, on its 
organisational structures, its models and frameworks, its curricula and pedagogic 
approaches, its discourses and its conceptualisation of, and responsiveness to, 
community. The changes, internationally and nationally, have challenged higher 
education's historically dualistic notions around student affairs, and has compelled 
an engagement with pluralist constructions of our reality, and in the process called 
into question higher education's very raison d'être (Buroway 2010; Hirt 2006). 


Perspectives on Student Affairs 


Being part of a global consciousness promotes a shared understanding of 
the complexities of equality, human rights and social justice (Nussbaum 1995). 
Gunderson (2005) argues that internationalisation is ‘at the heart of liberal 
education’, which promotes a global consciousness and is a key concern for student 
affairs nationally and internationally (Gunderson 2005: 246). South Africa, much 
like other countries, ‘now partakes, albeit unequally, both in the local and the 
global’ (Cloete & Muller, 1998: 19), and hence, understanding ourselves within 
the context of internationalisation and globalisation is imperative for South 
African Student affairs, not only to benefit from a shared system of ethics, but also 
to contribute towards this global consciousness. 

It is essential that student affairs is familiar with international trends, shifts and 
policies and other events which occur in the macro context and might impact on 
higher education and student affairs. An example which illustrates the importance 
of this is the UNESCO World Conference on Higher Education: Vision and 
Action in 1998, which culminated in a declaration directly related to the domain 
of student affairs (UNESCO 1998). Another example is the Bologna Process 
in Europe which had implications for internationalisation of student affairs 
(Urbanski 2009). Yet another is the Dearing Report, which initiated performance- 
related funding in England and impacted on monitoring and evaluation practices 
across Europe (UKCISA 1999). Perhaps the Spelling Commission in the USA 
was one of the most important events in the international student affairs landscape. 
It demanded clear accountability measures in student affairs in the USA and this 
new development significantly influenced the international benchmark (USDE 
2006). 

International shifts do not only affect pragmatic issues but also discourses, 
constructions of reality and epistemologies. This shift towards pluralist 
epistemologies emerges from the increase in diversity of heterogeneous student 
populations, from the internationalised campus realities impacting on culture 
and processes, and the national as well as global commitment to massification 
and transformation of higher education. Student affairs needs to embrace these 
emerging fluid and pluralist weltanschauungen which result from being part of a 
global international education context’. 

Harper (1996) and Mandew (2003), in reviewing South African student 
services, present some key challenges for South African student affairs, and 
this paper on the international perspective aims to engage with some of these 
challenges. To this end, the international perspectives presented in this paper 
attempt to describe student affairs in the developed and the developing world’, to 
review some of the challenges and opportunities emerging from globalisation and 


internationalisation, and to describe the trend of professionalisation which has 
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swept over international student affairs since the benchmark was set by the USA. 
The paper concludes with a key lesson learnt from the international perspective, 
which is the urgent need in South Africa to develop a normative meta-framework, 
based on theory and grounded in the fluid reality of higher education in South 
Africa. 

Student affairs in South Africa ‘has at very critical and [...] opportune 
moments not always risen to the challenges of change’ (Mandew 2003: 1). 
Through reviewing formative influences in the macro context this paper aims to 
galvanise the national student affairs community towards engaging with these 
‘challenges of change”*. 


Understanding student affairs in developed and developing 
regions 


Higher education institutions worldwide are under pressure to address issues 
related to massification, such as access and equity, quality assurance and 
standardisations (Dalton 1999; Gupta 2006; Pascarella & Terenzini 2005; 
UNESCO 1998). Issues of efficiency, of student success and of employability 
beyond graduation are crucial concerns for student affairs worldwide (Gupta 
2006; UNESCO 2004). These issues affect the developed and the developing 
world, albeit in different ways, and student affairs is uniquely positioned to 
contribute towards the engagement with these issues. 

The International Association of Student Affairs and Services (IASAS) 
describes the aim of student affairs as follows: ‘to assist students in navigating 
their journey through the tertiary education landscape and add to their 
repertoire of educational and lifetime learning experiences”. Moreover, enabling 
epistemological access to higher education discourses and facilitating qualitative 
changes in cognitive and affective development remains a central concern of 
student affairs. 

IASAS, although dominated by Western presence and participation, has 
acknowledged the tension between the ‘developed’ and the ‘developing’ student 
affairs and cautions that perhaps there has been a rush to ‘adopt/adapt 
Western forms of higher education, sometimes without regard for the cultural 
appropriateness of these models’. Challenges emerge when engaging with the 
‘developed’ countries which have ‘professional’ student affairs domains, from a 
‘non-professional’ position within a ‘developing’ country such as South Africa. 

Each region has challenges and each region emerges with different solutions 
to its local context and its relationship to the global arena. 
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Student affairs in developed regions 


Student affairs has a long history, emerging primarily from the universities of the 
UK and the USA. Although the higher education institutions in the USA, 
Australia, the UK and the European continent have historically fairly different 
constellations and structures, the emerging student affairs models and practices 
are beginning to look rather similar (Buroway 2010; ESU 2008; ISAP 2009; 
Sidhu 2006; Singh, Kenway & Apple 2005; Urbanski 2009). 

The different historical trajectories of higher education are important for 
an understanding of student affairs and are described by Du Toit (2007), who 
identifies the Anglo-Saxon, the Continental-Roman (strongly influenced by 
the German tradition), and the Anglo-American models of higher education. 
In essence, the Continental-Roman model is centrally managed by state 
bureaucracies’. The Anglo-Saxon model, which later informed the Anglo- 
American, is premised on strong faculty association and ‘rather than expressing 
the rational order of the public sector or the administrative state, universities were 
rooted in local communities, served regional needs, and reflected local communal 
identities’ (Du Toit 2007: 54). These models form the basis to higher education 
in which student affairs is embedded in different ways. This is illustrated in the 
section below, which describes the emergence of student affairs within these 


models in various developed countries. 


United States of America, Australia and the UK 


In the USA, the student affairs divisions emerged from within the Anglo-American 
model of strong faculty affiliation of higher education, and have advanced from a 
narrow in loco parentis model, which primarily concerned itself with student 
discipline, conduct, student social and moral development, to a theoretical discipline 
which informs a normative meta-framework supported by rigorous research and 
prolific publications (Pascarella & Terenzini 2005). In a review on the trends of 
student affairs in the USA, Fang and Wu (2006: 6) commented that 


[t]he relationship between student affairs and academic affairs in the 
US higher education institutions has undergone the spiral evolution 
from original natural unification to conscious differentiation and 
independence, and later moving towards collaborative and integrating 
educational partnership. Such a development course reflects not only 
the inner logical demands for continuous professional and academic 
growth of student affairs in American universities, but also the 
profound changes in its basic aim, conception, concrete mission and 


role orientation. 
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Student affairs practitioners in the USA today are professionals, typically with 
masters and doctoral level qualifications in educational leadership, and part of an 
education faculty of a university (Keeling 2004; Nuss 2003; Schuh 2003). The 
American student affairs practitioner takes part in the core business of higher 
education by ‘working effectively with faculty to create a coherent curriculum’ 
(Schuh 2003: 73). 

In the USA, as the higher education focus shifted from educating the elite 
to ‘building a nation’, student affairs divisions were positioned as key role- 
players in contributing to the core mission, by producing rigorous research and 
demonstrating their impact (Nuss 2003: 67). While positivistic demonstrations of 
outcome and impact present ideological challenges, perhaps emulating the USA 
is a trajectory South African student affairs might follow. 

Australian and UK student affairs divisions are similar to the USA model 
of viewing student affairs as a profession which significantly contributes to 
institutional goals through holistic student development and has ‘much to 
contribute to maintaining and improving student retention (Burke 1997; Trainor 
2002: 4). Trainor (2002) notes the shift in the UK from perceptions of student 
affairs as a welfare service, a ‘reactive support department’ which is the ‘last resort 
for students with problems’ to the perception that student affairs is the ‘first port 
of call involved in supporting all students’, which is ‘fundamental to the work of 
the HEI as a whole’ (Trainor 2002: 11). The professionalisation of student affairs 
has contributed much to the perception of student affairs as key contributor to the 
work of higher education as a whole. 


Europe 


Mainland Europe, reflecting the Roman-Continental higher education model, has 
a rather young student affairs history (Du Toit 2007). Mainland Europe only 
began addressing student life, student development, student services and student 
support as part of university life in earnest during the 1950s (Nuss 2003). During 
the 19th century, German universities in particular promoted an exclusively 
academic focus in the university, based on the highly contested notion of the 
‘value-free academic ethos’ (Dalton 1999: 5). 

Currently, European student affairs are explicit about their values and principles 
and include a focus on services such as counselling, disability, childcare, career 
development, accommodation support, sports and others (UNESCO 2004). Some 
student affairs are separate from the core business of the university and located 
in local government or municipal services, where funding and accountability 
lines are shared between the institution and the local or national government, or 


public social services®. This has been increasingly overshadowed by a shift towards 
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internationalisation of higher education, promoting and enabling student mobility 
and exchanges, not only across the European Higher Education Area, but also 
with institutions abroad (Figel 2009). The Bologna Process, the UK Ministerial 
Initiative (PMI) and the ERASMUS agreement (European Community Scheme 
for the Mobility of University Students) assist in dissolving cultural boundaries 
and political borders and promote large-scale student mobility precipitating a 
focus on the role of student affairs in facilitating this mobility (Dalton 1999; Figel 
2009). 

The challenges for student affairs in the developed world centre around 
student affairs’ relationship with the community within which it defines itself 
and to which it relates. There appear trends around utilising student affairs as a 
tool towards enhancing the overall student experience of students, particularly 
exchange and ‘mobile’ students, often with a focus on enhancing the competitive 
edge of universities. This might overshadow student affairs’ contract with society, 
with community and with the larger social good. According to Kezar (2004), 
student affairs may not lose this focus on developing students which have a keen 
awareness of the systemic social ‘embeddedness’ and their relationship with local 
communities, while at the same time engaging with global issues. This tension 
remains a challenge for student affairs in the Bologna Zone but also extends 
beyond it. 


Student affairs in developing regions 


Countries with developing democracies and developing economies share many 
issues, particularly around higher education. Student affairs divisions within 
developing countries and economies are not as professionalised and explicitly 


articulated as student affairs in the developed world. 


Brazil, India and China 


In a similar way to South Africa, higher education in Brazil was designed to support 
the economic and political elite and was tightly controlled by a military regime 
(Sidhu 2006). Today, Brazil is facing similar challenges to South Africa: the need to 
produce ‘equity, quality and efficiency’ (Sidhu 2006: 283). Like South Africa, Brazil’s 
dilemma is to produce research which attracts international interest while finding 
solutions to local problems (Buroway 2010; Carnoy 2002; Cloete & Muller 1998; 
Sidhu 2006). Brazil, like India, is focused on promoting international student 
mobility along North-South and South-South lines, and student affairs in these 
contexts are frequently geared towards supporting these goals. 

India’s educational system, owing to its colonial roots, is much like South 
Africa’s. The Anglo-Saxon system of higher education informed the basic 
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structure of the institutions and student affairs within it (Chitnis 2000; Du Toit 
2007). India, like most of the rest of the developing world, is engaged in improving 
access and equity across higher education to become an ‘economic powerhouse’ 
(Punwani, cited in Gupta 2006: 2). India is struggling with a deeply entrenched 
caste system and, like South Africa, is trying to redress the injurious effects of its 
colonial and political history. Of great interest is India’s attempt to improve access 
of the different ‘castes’ to higher education (Gupta 2006). 

While there are pockets of excellence, such as the All India Institute for Medical 
Science, largely supported by specific federal funding, corporate interest and 
‘educational entrepreneurs of a new breed’, it seems that, overall, the Indian higher 
education sector is burdened by inequities, challenges around implementation, 
poor accountability, under-funding, dated pedagogical practices, student unrest, 
migration of students to first-world universities, and other factors deeply rooted 
in the historical, cultural and social norms (George & Raman 2009: 3). 

Despite much reference to the interpersonal and social difficulties, such as 
racism and discrimination, integration and social cohesion, first-generation 
student epistemological access challenges to higher education, and mainstream 
student tolerance to students on ‘reserved seats’, student affairs seems to not 
feature on the Indian higher education landscape (George & Raman 2009; 
Thornton, Bricheno, Iyer, Reid, Wankhede & Green 2010). It seems that offices 
which facilitate ‘training and placement’ for career purposes are largely private 
and outside the institutional structures. Some student affairs-type services appear 
on websites and brochures, but remain isolated examples restricted to flagship 
institutions. Student governance seems to have a presence at some university 
websites (e.g., the University of Hyderabad and Rajiv Gandhi University), as do 
international mobility, cultural festivities and sports activities, such as cricket and 
basketball’. 

During the 1970s, China adopted a new stance towards education, with a 
move away from the Maoist centralist model to decentralisation, which gave 
local authority the autonomy and flexibility to create more opportunities for 
access and to respond to societal needs, while improving relations with Western 
higher education institutions (Liu, Rhoads & Wang 2007). By the 1980s, formal 
agreements on educational exchange and collaboration with the West were quite 
common for higher education institutions in China (Liu eż al. 2007; Loeftstedt 
& Shangwu 2002). 

The development of student affairs in higher education in China ‘does not seem 
to represent the result of systemic or strategic planning at the highest level’ (Wang 
2004: 9). Initially, a division named Student Residences and Career Services was 
introduced, which later morphed into student affairs. China’s academic disciplines 
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seem to engender a sense of belonging (Wang 2004), reminiscent of the original 
student affairs model of in loco parentis, where academic staff were entrusted with 
moral and professional caretaking of their protégés. 

While some high-ranking flagship universities, such as Peking University and 
Beijing Normal University, offer a range of student services, student societies, 
student volunteering and counselling and health care, little literature is available 
on Chinese student affairs models and theories (UNESDOC 2002; Wang 2004). 
It appears that ‘little attention is being paid to either the theoretical or practical 
aspects of facilitating student development through student affairs programs and 
services’ (Wang 2004: 11). 


The African continent 


African universities are as young as Africa’s independence from colonial powers, 
bar the few established by the ex-patriot communities and colonialists. As 
Mamdani states, Africa ‘became independent with no more than a handful of 
university graduates in the population’ (Mamdani, cited in Du Toit 2007: 56). To 
promote African independence and African nation-building, the ‘university 
functioned as an integral part of the post-independence African nationalist 
movement’ (Mamdani, cited in Du Toit 2007: 56). 

Higher education institutions across Africa grapple with issues similar to 
South African universities. Throughout Africa, as in South Africa, the university 
is considered a key contributor to national development and is reflected in student 
enrolment which has increased five-fold in the late 20th century across the 
African continent (Za’rour 1998). 

In general, African student affairs divisions follow the USA model of a student 
affairs domain with a focus on student development, student support and student 
services for holistic student development aligned with the institutional goals, 
such as Strathmore University in Kenya and the University of Zambia!!. African 
student affairs domains are staffed by a dean of students with a complement 
of staff focusing on ‘planning, coordinating and implementing a variety of 
programmes and services which are designed to assist and support students in 
achieving academic and personal success’!*. Some universities embrace models 
of integrated student development and speak of developing ‘a conducive learning 
and living environment’!’. Younger universities, such as the University of The 
Gambia, seem to have international offices addressing issues of student mobility". 
Overall, the influence of the USA on African student affairs as comprehensive and 
integrated, and aimed at holistic student development, with a pronounced focus 
on internationalisation, is evident across the African continent. 


In addition to the focus, among others, on promoting internationalisation, 
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student affairs practitioners in Africa also address urgent and compelling social 
concerns resulting from injurious social-political practices within and beyond 
higher education. The African Student Affairs Conference (ASAC 2009, 2010, 
2011) hosted university deans and student affairs professionals of African 
universities, and the papers which were presented revealed that the student affairs 
domains focus on issues around campus conflicts, race and gender violence, and 
basic problems of living, such as food and housing’. However, the conference 
papers do not shed much light on the scope, role and function of African student 
affairs, on frameworks and theories, and conceptual issues around student affairs 
philosophy (ASAC 2009, 2010, 2011). 

Literature and research concerning student affairs issues in Africa appear 
sparse and appear only rarely in international journals. The only Africa-wide 
journal in which student affairs is also covered is the Journal of Higher Education 
in Africa, published irregularly by CODESRIA (Council for the Development of 
Social Science Research in Africa, located in Senegal). Some African universities 
(e.g. Makerere University, Kenya) publish frequent education faculty-based 
in-house journals. More recently, online Nigerian journals have appeared, such as 
the International Journal of Educational Research, but without a clear continental 
focus. Recently the first edition of the Journal of Student Affairs in Africa has been 
published, which aims to fill this gap. 

The review of student affairs in the developing world reveals that there is little 
coherent collective framework for student affairs either at national level or across 
the developing world. The need for a theoretical framework informing student 


affairs structural integration and concrete engagements seems pronounced. 


Lessons learnt from developed and developing regions 


In summary, the USA sets the benchmark for student affairs internationally, and 
has developed a coherent epistemological community. Based on rigorous research, 
it conceptualises student affairs as ‘working effectively with faculty in creating a 
coherent curriculum in which specified learning outcomes are achieved through 
collaboration (Schuh 2003: 73). It is characterised by the integration of student 
affairs into the organisational structure and academic experience at faculty level 
(Kuh eż al. 2010; Kuh 1995; Pascarella & Terenzini 2005). European models of 
student affairs locate student affairs within Bernstein's ‘official recontextualising 
field’ of higher education, where it contributes to administrative service delivery, 
which is beyond the boundaries of the academic domain (Bernstein 2000). 

The review of the international student affairs reveals a medley of structures and 
frameworks, and this diversity reflects the myriad of contexts into which student 


affairs is embedded. The articulation of student affairs to its immediate context is 
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essential and this is expressed succinctly by Manning, Kinzie and Schuh’s book on 
student affairs organisational structures and innovative models entitled One Size 
Does Not Fit All (2006). The importance of the role of student affairs in preserving 
the relationship with its context remains a key challenge and objective for student 
affairs within the developed and the developing world. 

It appears essential that student affairs organises itself into a coherent discipline 
and focuses on local theory development which can inform an integrated, 
comprehensive, locally-relevant conceptual framework so that it can articulate 


effectively with the academic domain in creating a ‘coherent curriculum’. 


Influences of internationalisation on student affairs 


Traditional boundaries of student affairs are expanding and internationalisation is 
described as the ‘new frontier for student affairs’ (Dalton 1999: 3). Quiang (2003) 
describes various aspects of internationalisation which affect student affairs: 
a) internationalisation as an aim in itself, with special focus on multiculturalism as 
a value in student development; b) internationalisation as a vehicle to achieve 
broader goals, such as improved employability; c) reshaping student affairs to 
accommodate international students; and d) internationalisation as a culture and 
ethos beyond student affairs to enable engagement in the global arena and to 
compete on the global market. These aspects of internationalisation affect student 
affairs differently. 

In Europe, the Bologna Process has had a huge impact with its emphasis on 
mobility, employability and competitiveness. The ‘social dimension is increasingly 
becoming a ‘necessary condition for the attractiveness and competitiveness of the 
EHEA (Eurostat 2009). This directly impacts on student affairs as it is considered 
to contribute towards an institution’s attractiveness and competitive advantage 
rather than, perhaps, focusing on its ‘contract with society’. 

Internationalisation is viewed as an enriching experience for students 
(Cloete 2009), and countries recognise the economic value of higher education 
internationalisation as a revenue-producing industry (Dalton 1999; Merrick 
2007). Dalton (1999) pointed out that international discourse on student 
mobility is expressed not only in actual international student numbers but 
also in the revenue these students generate (Dalton 1999). Perhaps a risk in 
defining international students in economic terms is the resulting image of the 
international student as a ‘cash cow’, being offered special services and privileges, 
thus potentially compromising student affairs’ ethical principles. It appears that 


ethics, values, and social implications of internationalisation are neglected and 
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consumer-related discourses overwhelm the domain (Kelly 2009). 

The UK Council on International Student Affairs (UKCISA) has identified 
a list of key deliverables for student affairs in order to enhance the international 
student experience (Merrick 2007; UKCISA 1999). This is an illustrative example 
of the shift in thinking about student affairs: student affairs is involved in making 
the higher education experience more attractive to improve mobility, and in this 
way contributes to its economic viability. Student affairs is called upon to deliver 
on factors which increase student satisfaction, as a marketing strategy (Garci’a- 
Aracil 2009; Merrik 2007; UKCISA 1999). For instance, the I-Graduate Student 
Barometer is used as a tool to measure student satisfaction, and the results are used 
to inform student affairs within some institutions with the purpose of attracting 
more students to the university (Merrick 2007). 


Lessons learnt from internationalisation 


Internationalisation and the dissolution of educational borders will continue to 
increase and, for instance, student affairs in the Bologna Zone has harnessed the 
opportunities emerging from the increased student mobility. International student 
affairs will need to go beyond the focus on mobility and contribute to the 
emerging discourse on globalisation, including ubiquitously used but loosely 
defined terms such as ‘global citizenship’ and in that way overcome the ‘parochial’ 
dualism of global and local (Cloete & Muller 1998). 

Internationalisation is also about a change in culture and ethos of student 
affairs (Quaing 2003). This might take the form of engaging in formal relations 
with international associations of student affairs. North-South and South-South 
collaborations might assist in engaging indigenous knowledge which might be 
more or differently relevant to the South African context, especially given the 
ubiquitous readiness to embrace well-developed American theories and models. 
Moreover, in terms of alignment and framework, the associations in the European 
Higher Education Area (EHEA), such as the European Council for Student 
Affairs, offer insight into student affairs structural alignments and constellations 
involving the state. This refers to the different trajectories of student affairs 
constellations in the Anglo-Saxon and Continental-Roman education models 
and the post-colonial discourse on the instrumentalist university and its role in 
the African nationalist movement. This might be an opportunity to move the 
student affairs lens beyond the nation-state towards a globalised sense of ethics 
and morals (Nussbaum 1997). The engagements with international associations 
around a shared discourse on ethics and morals might facilitate South African 
student affairs’ explicit articulation of its position in this regard. 
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The quest for a normative framework 


The review of international student affairs suggests that student affairs in 
developing regions has not developed a locally relevant conceptual framework for 
student affairs. South African as much as other developing and some developed 
countries, might benefit from developing a normative framework which can 
maintain central vision and reduce the random mushrooming of often privatised 
student affairs functions. Detached and fragmented student affairs, as is found in 
developing and some developed international regions, might risk derailment of 
vision and neglect theory and best-practice principles or might pose high risk to 
the institution and side-step accountability. This needs to hold the tension with 
potentially rigid centralist control, encumbered by bloated bureaucracies which 
prevent flexible responsiveness to faculty needs. 

This tension between the generic and central, on the one hand, and the specific 
and narrow, on the other, needs to be explicitly negotiated in order to preserve the 
underlying values and principles of student affairs. A principle- and value-based 
framework located within a theoretical paradigm! can provide guidance for 
Student affairs domains which look towards professionalisation. 

A key lesson which a review of the international research on student affairs provides 
is the integration of student affairs into the institutional life. Based on research 
primarily emerging on the international, mainly USA, landscape, but increasingly also 
from South Africa, is the widely accepted assertion that student affairs’ contribution 
to higher education is predicated on its integration into the core business of the 
institution (King & Baxter-Magolda 1996; Kuh eż al. 2010; Pascarella & Terenzini 
2005; Perry 1970; Davidowitz & Schreiber 2008; SAACDHE 2007; Schuh 2003). 

Theory which underpins student affairs asserts that ‘cognitive and affective 
dimensions of development are related parts of one process’ (Astin 1977; Baxter- 
Magolda 1992; Feldman Smart & Ethington 2004; King & Baxter-Magolda 
1996: 163; Kuh & Hu 2001; Kuh eż al. 2010; Nuss 2003; Pascarella & Terenzini 
2005; Tinto 1997). The construction and use of knowledge is related to the 
student’s sense of self and self-authorship in the higher education institution. 
This is also expressed by King and Baxter-Magolda (1996: 165) who assert that 
‘the known is inextricably connected to the knower’. Epistemological access is 
grounded in the active construction of knowledge (Bernstein 2000), that is, the 
active interpretation of experience. 

‘These theoretical principles of student affairs suggest a re-definition of learning 
as a broad process across cognitive, affective, and social domains. Learning is 
synergistic, not segmented (Nuss 2003; Weiderman 1989). Hence student affairs’ 


theoretical and structural articulation is vital. 
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Professionalising an emerging discipline 


The challenges for student affairs nationally and internationally, especially in 
developing countries, are not only about how to develop well-defined and relevant 
interventions with explicit outcomes, aligned with institutional and national 
educational imperatives, but also about how to establish itself as a discipline and 
a profession!” and articulate a coherent meta-framework. 

The USA student affairs domain has generated a significant and rigorous body 
of research, has developed seminal theories, established a recognised discipline, 
managed to professionalise itself and form broad and inclusive associations which 
reflect the texture and depth of student affairs in the USA (Dean 2006; Keeling 
2004; Nuss 2003; Pascarella & Terenzini 2005; Schuh 2003; Strayhorn 2006). This 
might be a trajectory South African student affairs might follow. 

The move towards a professionalised discipline for countries which need 
to harness divergent voices into a coherent epistemological community, might 
require the support of organised associations. These might take on the form of 
‘issue networks’, which share knowledge about particular issues or problems, 
or ‘epistemic communities’, which form a network of experts who can exert 
influence on the basis of knowledge and research, or ‘advocacy coalitions’, which 
exert pressure over a period of time through co-ordinated activity (Bailey'® 2010: 
14). Along with student affairs associations, it is especially non-governmental 
organisations such as the Centre for Higher Education Transformation which 
may be able to play a key role in this regard. 

For student affairs in developing countries, it appears imperative to engage 
in local theory development and critically engage with established theoretical 
frameworks. Student affairs in South Africa, as in other developing countries, 
requires a normative meta-framework that accommodates multiple indigenous 
realities which need to flourish in a global context. The capabilities approach’? (Sen 
1995, 2001) and the principles of the ethics of care (Gilligan 1981, 1982; Nussbaum 
1995, 1997, 2000) seem particularly useful in enabling contextual, constructivist and 
narrative thinking in a pluralist context such as South African higher education”°. 


Influences of globalisation on student affairs 
Buroway (2010: 1) referred to South African universities burdened by apartheid 
inequities and those that need to compete in a global reality as ‘under-resourced 


at one end and subject to global competition on the other’ and ‘caught between the 
disabling legacies of the past and the structural pressures of the present’ 
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(Buroway 2010: 1). Perhaps Buroway’s distinction is artificial and the burden of 
an exploitative and injurious past and the need to compete globally reflects a 
reality into which many national and international universities are embedded. 

Castells (2001) describes globalisation?! as the paramount social phenomenon 
of recent times. This echoes Chomsky (1999), who states that ‘neoliberalism” 
is the defining political economic paradigm of our time’ (Chomsky, 1999: 7). 
Globalisation, and its economic neo-liberal influences, has a defining impact 
on higher education and hence also on student affairs (Castells 2001; Kezar 
2004; Lange 2010). The ‘discourse of globalisation positions higher education 
institutions as key agents in the development of graduates with the expertise and 
high-level skills for a high growth path of economic development and global 
competitiveness’ (CHE 2010: 49). The eco-political changes have a particular 
impact on funding and resource distribution, directly affecting student affairs. 

Luescher-Mamashela (2008) described the ‘market-oriented university’, which 
is structured as a ‘commercial educational service provider that competes in the 
local (and global) higher education market’ (Luescher-Mamashela 2008: 63). 
Students are targeted as ‘clients’, passive, demanding and expecting future returns. 
The consumed commodity leads to gainful employment and student affairs-type 
student development is perceived as ‘distractions’ unless incentivised or branded 
as improving chances of employment (Luescher-Mamashela 2008: 63). In these 
kinds of contexts student affairs is conceptualised to buttress the promise of 
individualised notions of graduate success (Burke 1997). 

This insidious global change needs to alert student affairs to its role in 
contributing not only to student and institutional success but also to the common 
social good (Harper 1996; Kezar 2004). This ‘contract with society’ is also described 
by Kezar (2004), who emphasised that student affairs has a tradition of serving the 
public good and needs to remain focused on this contract with society”. 


Lessons learnt from globalisation 


The commercialisation of higher education, beginning in the 1980s, has led to 
‘expanding industry-university collaborations’ (Buroway 2010: 3), with the consequence 
of reduced state funding. The reduction of state funding, globally, has led to changes 
in the higher education and in student affairs (Buroway 2010; Hirt 2006). 

Reduced state funding has led to inflated tuition fees, which affects students 
directly and is incompatible with the emerging democracies claims of massification 
and broadening access (Schuh 2003). The higher education sector, including 
student affairs, is compelled to seek funding from private sources. 

Commercialisation and market-driven curricula and outcomes of programmes 
pose some challenges to student affairs. Kezar (2004: 439) noted ‘that neoliberal 
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philosophy was one of the main forces driving the move away from the 
traditional charter between higher education and society, a tradition built on a 
communitarian philosophy of the public good’. She maintained that this tension 
might compromise some student affairs areas in that Student affairs survival 
is contingent on market-driven values (Kezar 2004). Narrow co-curricula and 
out-of-classroom experiences, aligned with market forces, neglect the contract 
with society around producing students who take part in public life and realise 
their social ‘embeddedness’, rather than just acquiring a career as a vehicle for 
self-promotion (Buroway 2010; ESU 2008; ISAP 2009; Kezar 2004; Sidhu 2006; 
Urbanski 2009). 

International shifts in student affairs are evident in its increased focus on 
revenue-producing partnerships, for instance with bursary providers, sponsors, 
or ‘wealthy’ academic departments, its increase in programmes for international 
students as a client market, promoting certain brands on campus and using sports 
as marketing, its quasi-outsourced services, and its focus on generating lavish events 
to improve funders’ social responsibility indicators, and so on (Dalton 1999). 

While student affairs was previously accountable to the institutions goals, 
national goals, and society’s goals, it seems that student affairs has become 
increasingly aligned with sponsors’ goals rather than with student affairs’ goals per 
se. Furthermore, this kind of shift makes students ‘consumers’ and ‘clients’ rather 
than ‘participants’ in the higher education process (Buroway 2010; ESU 2008; 
Gupta 2006; ISAP 2009; Sidhu 2006; Urbanski 2009). 

The relationship with corporate partners needs to be explicitly managed in 
order to prevent essentialising and commercialising student affairs functions 
within the institutions. The trend in the USA towards the privatisation of some 
student affairs functions (Schuh 2003) has left these Student affairs functions 
voiceless in participating equitably and reciprocally within the institution. This is 
a trend which challenges student affairs globally and South Africa can learn key 


lessons from the experiences of its peers in the international terrain. 


Conclusion 


The challenges discussed in this paper highlight the importance of a dynamic and 
reciprocal relationship of student affairs with its context. The fluid context of the 
international higher education landscape demands that student affairs engage 
with global realities in a reciprocal way, simultaneously being shaped while also 


shaping the international terrain. 
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The key challenges for student affairs, especially in the developing world, are 
to urgently address the results of injurious social and political practices within 
and beyond higher education affecting students’ cognitive and social-emotional 
functioning. Furthermore, key challenges include addressing issues of organisational 
and structural positioning, of framework and local theory development, engaging 
proactively and coherently with globalisation and internationalisation, and to 
professionalising and developing an epistemological community. 

The professionalisation of the theoretical discipline and normative practice of 
student affairs is the key difference between the ‘developed’ and ‘developing’ world 
in terms of student affairs’ integration and function within higher education. South 
African student affairs, perhaps guided by its various associations and assisted 
by non-governmental organisations such as the Centre for Higher Education 
Transformation, or parastatals such as the Council on Higher Education, is at an 
opportune moment to articulate a normative meta-framework for student affairs. 

One of the stages in the maturation process of student affairs in the USA is 
‘differentiation and independence’ (Fang & Wu 2006: 6). South African student 
affairs seem to find itself at a similar stage and might follow the American 
trajectory of maturing into a coherent theoretical discipline which articulates its 
structural position and utilitarian function within higher education. 

The discussion on internationalisation and globalisation reveals that South 
African student affairs is at an fortuitous moment in which to engage with a 
globalised sense of ethics and morals which may inform its conceptualisation 
within higher education (Nussbaum 1997). 

Since the surge of research and literature from within and about the student 
affairs in higher education (Botha, Brand, Cilliers, Davidow, de Jager & Smith 
2005; Hamrick, Evans & Schuh 2002; Pascarella & Terenzini 2005) student 
affairs have increasingly become ‘self-conscious, confident and widely influential’ 
(Nuss 2003: 87). Student affairs in South Africa is beginning to carve an identity 
for itself, informed by theory and local research, and as a significant contributor 


to the core business of higher education. 


Notes 


1. The reference to the ‘developed’ and ‘developing’ world is a false dualism but is used here to 
cluster the themes. 

2. ‘The European Higher Education Area’s Bologna Process literature has been prolific in debating 
pluralist values in a local context, acknowledging global values while remaining indigenous, and 
identifying the tensions emerging from this (www.chea.info, accessed 10 August 2012). Cloete 
(1998) also raised these issues in his exploration of post-colonial discourses which might assist in 
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moving beyond parochial dualist notions towards pluralism anchored in globalised consciousness. 
The reference to the ‘developed’ and ‘developing’ world is a false dualism but is used here to 
cluster the themes. 

The changes for student affairs are not only systemic, but also include issues such as student 
profile changes, and embracing the e-medium for service delivery and engagement. Kretovics 
(2003) presents an interesting review in The role of student affairs in distance education: Cyber- 
services or virtual communities, which highlights that the changed context also includes migrating 
some Student Affairs roles and functions to the virtual and online media, given that talk-and- 
chalk didactics have been replaced by innovative pedagogies which include the idea that learning 
takes place in virtual spaces. New communications technologies have a ‘profound influence on the 
way students, professors, administrator and staff live, study, work and do their business on and off 
campus (Grant, 1999: 59). 

http://www.iasasonline.org/ (accessed 10 August 2012) 

http://www. iasasonline.org/ (accessed 8 August 2012) 

The Continental-Roman model has nonetheless constitutionally protected academic freedom. 
But, as Du Toit pointed out, this is only of any value in so far as the state observes the 
constitution, which was not the case in, for instance, Nazi Germany (Du Toit 2007). 
www.direct.gov.de (accessed 8 August 2012), www.studentenwerk.de (accessed 10 August 2012) 
www.rgu.ac.in (accessed 10 August 2012); www.uohyd.ernet.in (accessed 10 August 2012); www. 
du.ac.in (accessed 10 August 2012) 


. http://english.pku.edu.cn/ (accessed 10 August 2012) and www.bnu.edu.cn (accessed 10 August 


2012) 


. www.strathmore.edu (accessed 10 August 2012); www.unza.zm (accessed 10 August 2012) 

. www.strathmore.edu/dos (accessed 10 August 2012) 

. Www.unza.zm (accessed 10 August 2012) 

. Www.unigambia.gm (accessed 8 August 2012) 

. The student affairs discourse apparent at the ASAC revealed a ubiquitous use of ‘training’ and 


‘skills’ which apparently is aimed to affect behaviour and attitudinal changes in students. The 
terms ‘training’ and ‘skills’ are premised on assumptions that access to higher education culture 
can be taught in discrete units, which is not supported by international research and reflects a 
simplistic and reductionist understanding of student affairs scope, role, function and practice. 
Various international resources are useful to assist in the development of a South African 
normative framework. The Council for the Advancement of Standards in Higher Education (Dean, 
2006) is a particularly useful resource in this regard. 

A ‘profession has to do with the scope of practice and behaviours associated with a profession, 
while ‘professionalism refers to the implicit or explicit code of conduct and norms associated with 
a profession. 

Bailey (2010) discussed the policy-research nexus and explored the utilisation of research and 
its impact on policy and in particular the role ‘networks’ (such as associations) in terms of the 
interplay between research and policy. 

The human capabilities approach was originally developed by Amartya Sen (1984, 1995, 2001) 
and has since been a leading paradigm for policy development around human development issues 
and was the basis for the United Nations Human Development Index. 

South African higher education is governed by a policy context which constructs ‘Student 
Development and Support’ (the equivalent to student affairs) in a particular way, and any meta- 
framework needs to comply with national policy. The National Commission on Higher Education: 
An overview of a new policy framework for higher education transformation (DoE, 1996: 12) is 
particularly informative in this regard. 


Globalisation means the global mobility and transnational circulation of information, education, 
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culture and economics, through the increase in exchange and the opening of borders by the 
reduction of barriers and the increase of open access to information via the internet and other 
virtual platforms. 

The term neoliberalism was coined to describe the period after socio-economic liberalism, which 
dominated the first world with its emphasis on civil liberty and economic freedom, while 
protecting individual rights. The removal of the protective regulations sheltering economic 
monopolies is considered the onset of the neoliberal economic order. 

Du Toit (2007) discusses the issues arising from considering, what he called, higher education's 
‘social contract’. He argued that the social contract safeguards academic freedom and self- 
determination, a key element for student affairs within the institutions. 


An overview of critical issues in 
the student affairs profession: 
A South African perspective 


Llewellyn MacMaster 
University of Stellenbosch 


Summary 


Drawing on the insights of Sandeen and Barr (2006) as well as the National 
Development Plan, the Strategic Plan of the Department of Higher Education and 
‘Training and other relevant documents, this paper reflects on some of the critical issues 
facing student affairs in general, and practitioners within the South African context in 
particular. Acknowledging the complexity of the South African context, the article 
reflects on broader national as well as more specific institutional issues that present 
themselves as challenges and opportunities for student affairs. Such challenges include 
questions pertaining to the profession itself as well as to critical issues and challenges 
in the field of work as experienced specifically by student affairs practitioners in South 
Africa. Ultimately student affairs professionals are cautioned to guard against self- 
marginalisation within the higher education sector. Student affairs units are urged to 
claim their rightful and crucial role in the total learning experience of students. 


Introduction 
The current context of higher education presents student affairs with many 


challenges. “The ever-changing role of student affairs has now become more 
complex due to diversity of age, ethnic, academic and financial backgrounds of 
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students’ (Lumadi & Mampuru 2010: 716). These challenges are not limited to 
our South African context. The 1998 World Declaration on Higher Education 
(WDHE) lists the following challenges: 


financing, equality of access, widening participation, the improvement 
of support and developmental services, effective use of technology 
(including distance learning), use of new and more flexible learning 
formats, ensuring student attainment of new skills and increased 


employability, as well as the need for international co-operation. 


(UNESCO 2002: 8) 


Student affairs professionals and practitioners play a very important role in 
institutions of higher learning. They are strategically placed to engage with 
students in a meaningful way to bring together ‘in-class’ and ‘out-of-class’ 
experiences and to enhance the total learning experience of students, fulfilling the 
aim of higher education in general, namely to develop well-rounded graduates. 
Student affairs practitioners are also best placed within institutions to ensure that 
the holistic and integrated development and care of students are taken seriously 
and applied. To be able to play this critical role, student affairs professionals have 
to take themselves and their work seriously, continuously re-evaluating what they 
are doing, speak with authority and guard against self-marginalisation. They have 
the opportunity to be partners in the academic project to educate students in the 
South Africa of the 21st century, ‘who will have to contend with increasingly 
perilous social circumstances’, but also ‘extraordinary possibilities for transforming 
our world into one that is socially just, compassionate and environmentally 
responsible’ (Waghid 2011: 5). However, appreciation and acknowledgment of 
their position and role as partners are crucial in order for institutions and the 
higher education sector to deliver on their mandate. This is a key element in the 
paper and it will surface at various points in the discussion. 

The critical issues discussed here do not represent an absolute or complete 
list, but they stem from my personal reflection as a student affairs professional at 
Stellenbosch University and as secretary general of the South African Association 
for Senior Student affairs Professionals (SAASSAP) for the last four years. 

This paper discusses a proposal for the foundation of the student affairs 
profession and looks at the vital role the transformation agenda plays within the 
higher education sector and within the broader socio-political context of South 
Africa. It then focuses on the financial needs and the challenges faced by many 
students who have put their hopes in attaining a degree as a means to a better 
life. The discussion then moves to the importance of cultivating and developing 
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ethical leadership as a way to build credibility for the profession. The discussion 
is concluded by pointing the way forward for student affairs professionals and 


practitioners, as well as listing a number of challenges. 


The foundation of the student affairs profession 


Sandeen and Barr (2006: 1) correctly identify the question about the foundation 
of student affairs as the first critical issue for consideration by student affairs 


professionals. In their view, 


[t]he foundation of any profession is formed from a shared philosophy 
about what needs to be done, a shared understanding of the theoretical 
constructs that inform the practice of the profession, the application 
of the accumulated knowledge of the members to the tasks that 
need to be accomplished, and the ability of the practitioners of the 
profession to effectively link their theoretical knowledge, practical 
wisdom, and skills to larger organizations and society. 


The strong foundations of any profession do not just occur by accident or seem to 
appear overnight. “They are the result of hard work, careful planning, examination 
of strengths and weaknesses, and the provision of needed reinforcement at critical 
times’ (Sandeen & Barr 2006: 2). 

The authors trace the development of a shared foundation for the student 
affairs profession in the USA with reference to its philosophical and theoretical 
foundations, organisational theories and implications for graduate preparation 
programmes. Given the diverse nature of student affairs and the fact that it 
is continuing to grow and evolve, multiple perspectives and theories should 
be encouraged. Two ‘enduring and distinctive concepts’ continue to form the 
foundation of the profession, namely ‘the consistent and persistent commitment 
to the development of the whole person and the fact that student affairs ‘support[s] 
the academic mission of the college’ (Sandeen & Barr 2006: 3). 

Unlike the well-documented history of student affairs in the United States of 
America, which marks the professions development into becoming an integral 
part of higher education, South Africa lacks a significant library of evidence that 
traces the development of the profession. The volume edited by Martin Mandew, 4 
Guide to Student Services in South Africa (2003) provides an important and crucial 
contribution in this regard. SAASSAP, representing student affairs professionals 
in most of the 23 public universities in South Africa, for example, has only been in 
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existence for a decade and a half. There is also currently an attempt to establish an 
umbrella body for the different national associations representing various sectors 
in student affairs and student development!. One of the main motivations for 
having such an umbrella body is to have a stronger voice and more coordination 
of associations, hopefully resulting in greater professionalisation and utilisation 
of resources, and ultimately a more efficient service delivery to students in all 
tertiary institutions. In addition, student affairs professionals are a very diverse 
group of people. Their role as professionals in their own right is also not always 
acknowledged within their respective institutions and the higher education sector 
in general. One common feeling among professionals and practitioners in student 
affairs is one of being the fire brigade that is called upon to extinguish or at least 
dampen student protest, with too little appreciation of the overall critical work 
being done consistently year in and year out. 

‘There is a general sense that each institution treats student affairs according to 
local needs and challenges, with the result that no clear ‘South African’ model has 
emerged. This is evident in the titles of those who head divisions, departments or 
centres for student affairs. These range from executive director, dean of students 
to director, who may report directly to senior directors, or to the registrar or to a 
deputy vice-chancellor. Some are part of the institution’s top management, either 
as members or in an advisory capacity, while others report to a member of the 
management team. 

Not all divisions (departments, centres) for student affairs are constituted 
in the same way, making benchmarking a difficult exercise. Student affairs 
professionals should lead the discussion regarding the placement of student 
affairs in the organisational structure ‘with vigour and forthrightness’ (Sandeen 
& Barr 2006: 30). They cannot leave it up to ‘those with little or no knowledge 
of, or commitment to student affairs’ to make decisions about the organisational 
status of student affairs. Student affairs practitioners have to guard against self- 
marginalisation. One sure way to ensure that student affairs practitioners are 
part of the conversations, deliberations and decision-making processes in their 
institutions is to adhere to one of the two ‘enduring and distinctive concepts’ 
referred to earlier, namely to ‘support the academic mission of the college’ 
(Sandeen & Barr 2006: 3). We are important stakeholders and partners driving 
one of the strategic objectives of institutions of higher learning: student success. 

To a large extent, the work of student affairs practitioners is still seen as 
providing services that complement and facilitate the learning process (Hamrick, 
Evans & Shuh 2002: 113). However, this view should not be accepted as the last 
word on student affairs. Student learning outside the classroom is busy evolving 
‘from a peripheral experience to a central part of the educational experience’ 
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(Hamrick, Evans and Shuh 2002: 113). The seminal work of Pascarella and 
Terenzini, How College Affects Students (1991), has played a major role in 
broadening our thinking about a total learning experience and the importance of 
systematically and purposefully integrating the students’ academic and social lives 
in order to enhance their learning. This broadened understanding of learning is 
articulated by Keeling (2004: 5) as follows: ‘Learning is a complex, holistic, multi- 
centric activity that occurs throughout and across the college experience.’ In this 
sense we speak about ‘co-curricular’, rather than ‘extra-curricular’ activities and 
learning opportunities, consciously shifting the focus of our role as student affairs 
practitioners from the margins to the centre. It implies combining activity (merely 
running around doing things and rendering services, which in any event remain 
an integral part of our work) with critical reflection, study and research. This will 
empower student affairs professionals and practitioners to provide important 
input into the institution’s strategic plans regarding curriculum development, 
community engagement, budget, facilities management, etc. 

‘The various models for the organisation of student affairs will indeed continue 
to be debated. I agree with the assessment of Sandeen and Barr (2006: 48) that 
the most important issue for student affairs ‘is not where it is placed on the 
organizational chart, but how effective its leadership is on campus.’ 

Finding some common or shared foundation for student affairs in South Africa 
will be a critical step in helping to establish the profession. Mandew (2003: 21) 
rightfully postulates that right now there is ‘no overtly articulated philosophical 
framework or explicit theory that informs practice in the field of student services’ 
in South Africa. This is a huge challenge. Professionals in student affairs come 
from a diverse academic background (psychology, theology, education, etc.) and 
need to utilise their scientific knowledge to develop the necessary theoretical 
foundations for student affairs within the South African context. 

Unlike the USA the field of student affairs in South Africa has not evolved 
to the level of being a formal academic discipline for qualification purposes. 
There have been some developments in this regard, with the University of the 
Western Cape (UWC) collaborating with the University of California Fullerton 
to design a PhD course, with the first student registering in 2011. The Southern 
African Chapter of the Association of College and University Housing Officers 
— International (ACUHO-]) has also recently started, with professional training 
courses for its members. It is encouraging that a number of colleagues in the 
field are busy with or completing doctoral studies that focus on student affairs. A 
greater emphasis is also placed on research papers, in addition to presentations on 
best practices at conferences. It is hoped that this will be beneficial and enriching, 
not only to the student affairs sector, but to higher education as well. 
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Mandew (2003: 21) proposes a ‘critical paradigm for student affairs which points 
in the direction of a foundational principle for the profession in South Africa. He 
asserts that student services practice in South Africa is largely influenced by ‘a de 
facto hybridisation of the inherited in loco parentis and intellectualist approaches’, 
lacking a common philosophical framework with an increasing tendency towards 
managerialism, rather than being education-orientated and development-focused. 
The challenge for student services practitioners, according to Mandew, ‘is to 
develop and maintain a healthy tension between the need for sound technical 
management driven by financial efficiencies and bottom-line priorities on one 
hand, and a progressive and creative student-centred and development-oriented 
focus driven by educational imperatives on the other’ (2003: 22). 

The following elements are therefore of critical importance in the discussion 
about the foundation of the student affairs profession: 

e Student affairs plays a fundamental role in the core function (academic 
mission) of higher education institutions, namely teaching and learning, 
research, and community engagement. 

e Student affairs is best positioned to ensure that institutions fulfil their 
objective with regard to graduate attributes, ‘delivering’ the graduates that will 
make the best possible contribution to society. A key factor here is the 
intentional bringing together of the curricular (or in-class) learning and the 
co-curricular (out-of-class) learning to create a total learning experience for 
students. Student affairs practitioners should be experts in reading and 
interpreting matters and developments pertaining to the life and learning of 
students. 

e Professional development of student affairs practitioners is a given. Taking 
into account that disciplines such as student counselling and health services 
have already established professional bodies, much more will have to be done 
in this regard. 

e Developing a philosophical framework for student affairs in South Africa 
that undergirds the work of professionals and guide practitioners in the field 
is critical. This framework will draw from the global research and experience 
in the field, but will remain contextual. 


The Principles of Good Practice for Student Affairs, drawn up jointly by two 
North American associations — ACPA (American College Personnel Association) 
and NASPA (National Association of Student Personnel Administrators) in 1997 
— emphasise the importance of context and the appreciation of the total life 


experience of students for practitioners: 
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Our history also reminds us that good student affairs practice must 
be considered within the context of issues that influence higher 
education and its missions. Societal concerns and needs, economic 
conditions, and external political agendas shape the parameters for 
student affairs work. These conditions emphasize the need for our 
practices to be informed by research and writing not only about 
teaching and learning but also concerning the most pressing issues 


confronting our students and their families. (ACPA 1997: 1) 


The specific socio-political and economic context of South Africa provides the 
background for the discussion of a number of critical issues facing student affairs. 


The transformation agenda 


The dawn of a democratic dispensation in South Africa in 1994 presented the 
country with several daunting challenges, especially with regard to the tremendous 
levels of inequality that are still so pervasive in society. The process of 
transformation is hamstrung by factors like fiscal constraints, subjected to market 
volatilities, encumbered by political exigencies and ‘dampened by social sensitivities’ 
(Mandew 2003: 19). It is therefore not surprising that the ‘transformation agenda’ 
is a critical part of every plan and process within institutions, organisations and 
government departments. The Education White Paper 3 1997 entitled ‘A 
Programme for the Transformation of Higher Education makes it clear that 
higher education ‘must contribute to and support the process of societal 
transformation, as outlined in the then Reconstruction and Development 
Programme’, which would lead to the building of a better quality of life for all. 
Higher education in South Africa undoubtedly has a responsibility to advocate for 
and cultivate democratic action. Universities are the places where students’ minds 
are shaped in preparation for enacting their responsibilities as citizens in a 
democratic society (Waghid 2010: 491). Furthermore, the correlation between 
excellence in education and training and high levels of economic growth resulting 
in significant improvements in the living standards of the masses of people is 
generally recognised (Council on Higher Education 2004: 14). 

Firfirey and Carolissen (2010: 988) point out that the Ministerial Committee 
on Social Cohesion (2008) and the report on the Summit on Higher Education 
(2010) have documented how many of the challenges identified in the White 
Paper 3 of 1997 still remain in relation to race, gender and class. This corresponds 
with the general view about the progress we have made in South Africa as a 
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nation. The National Development Plan (NDP) (NPC 2011: 1) lists a number 
of achievements since 1994, such as the adoption of the Constitution, the 
establishment of institutions of democracy, the building of a non-racial and non- 
sexist public service, the restoration of the health of the public finances. It also 
declares that ‘democracy has not just restored the dignity of all South Africans 
— it has also translated into improved access to education, health services, water, 
housing, electrification and social security’. The NDP identifies pervasive poverty 
and high levels of inequality as the key challenges for the country, with millions of 
people remaining unemployed and many working households still living close to 
the poverty line. It proposes the writing of a new story for South Africa in which 
young people will have ‘the capabilities and confidence to grasp the opportunities 
of a brighter future (NPC 2011: 5). In this regard, education, training and 
innovation are central elements in eliminating poverty and reducing inequality. 
‘Education empowers people to identify their identity, take control of their lives, 
raise healthy families, take part confidently in developing a just society, and play 
an effective role in the politics and governance of their communities’ (NPC 2011: 
261). Universities are recognised as key to the development of a nation through 
education and training of people with high-level skills, producing new knowledge, 
and providing opportunities for social mobility and simultaneously strengthening 
equity, social justice and democracy (NPC 2011: 262). 

As we move towards two decades of democracy under a majority government, 
universities in South Africa are indeed still struggling to clearly define their role 
in society, given the realities of ‘globalisation — ‘a meaningful integration of local 
and global dynamics’ (Brooks & Normore 2010: 53). On the one hand, the socio- 
economic realities of the majority of people still bear testimony to ‘deeply rooted 
and intractable historical inequalities’ (DHET 2011), access to higher education 
is still shockingly low, too many students entering universities are critically under- 
prepared, and funding for higher education is decreasing. Therefore, we still have 
major challenges in improving access and quality of education and educational 
outcomes. On the other hand, the demands of a globalised world are putting 
pressure on South Africa to produce graduates who will be able to compete with 
the best in the world. The isolation that South Africa experienced during the years 
of apartheid has also made way for a much more open society, both in terms of 
knowledge and the socio-political economy — we ‘see’ the world in our streets and 
on our campuses every day. 

One of the biggest and most difficult challenges for us in South Africa since 
1994 has been how to deal with our past, while simultaneously dealing with the 
demands of the ever-changing global world. How can we be active, serious players 
on the global scene, while meeting the real demands of creating a better life for all 
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citizens, especially those who had been disadvantaged under the apartheid system? 
A ‘greater understanding of globalization’ is indeed ‘relevant to the preparation 
and practice of contemporary educational leaders’ (Brooks & Normore 2010: 
53). The transformation agenda should not be discarded in the name of seeking 
to be a world-class university, but these two facets should rather be seen as two 
sides of the same coin. Helping students develop holistically, overcoming socio- 
economic challenges that obstruct their learning, and increasing the number 
of more well-rounded graduates should be the singular objective of everyone 
involved in universities. Waghid therefore rightly posits that ‘higher education in 
South Africa has a responsibility to advocate for and cultivate democratic action 
(Waghid 2010: 491). 

Waghid continues: ‘A university that abdicates its responsibility to educate 
for critical democratic education cannot be a university for the sole reason that 
it is disconnected from much-needed public change’ (2010: 491). Student affairs 
professionals are well placed to ensure the cultivation of ‘deliberative diverse spaces’ 
(Waghid 2010: 492) through courageous conversations and daring deliberations 
with the possibility of coming to something new. ‘A university that does not teach 
its students to deliberate undermines the very role of democratic education — that 
is, such a university fails to enact its responsibility towards nurturing a democratic 
society’ (Waghid 2010: 492). Practically all institutions have critical and engaged 
citizens as one of their graduate attributes, in other words, as a desired learning 
outcome. Universities present students with multiple opportunities ‘to exercise 
citizenship, empower themselves as citizens, and develop their citizen potential’ 
(Hamrick, Evans & Shuh 2002: 181). Student affairs practitioners could 
assist in ‘educating campus regarding the value of service learning, leadership 
development, and other experiences shown to contribute to citizen development’ 
(Hamrick, Evans & Shuh 2002: 207). Many students have to engage in these 
deliberative diverse spaces and take part in citizenship development as so-called 
‘wounded healers’ who are themselves ‘vulnerable’ persons experiencing ‘perpetual 
institutional hegemonies of exclusion and marginalisation on the basis of race and 
class’, which does not do much to enhance students’ feeling of belonging (Waghid 
2010: 492). 

In the next section I discuss the impact of continuing societal inequalities, as 
evidenced in high levels of unemployment and poverty, on the general wellness of 
students in dealing with financial challenges and constraints. 
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Financial needs and challenges of students 


South Africa has one of the world’s highest levels of inequality (NPC 2011: 3). 
Great poverty and great wealth co-exist side by side. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that we actively create every opportunity to ensure that many more of 
those who currently or historically suffered from poverty and disadvantage are 
assisted to participate in the higher education sector. This is one of the main 
challenges for student affairs practitioners. For a majority of students, access and 
success are closely connected to the issue of finances. For the students to be 
accepted into university is just the first hurdle. Financial difficulty is seen as one 
of the key factors contributing to student attrition in South Africa, together with 
under-preparedness for higher education (Cosser & Letseka 2010: 3). In his 
foreword to the Student Housing Report, the minister of higher education and 
training emphasises the fact that ‘[M]any of our students, particularly those 
studying in our historically black institutions, have been living in very poor 
conditions and this has often hampered their ability to succeed’ (DHET 2011: xi). 

Despite the fact that the National Students Financial Aid Scheme (NSFAS) 
has been instrumental in increasing access for students who would otherwise have 
had no hope of obtaining tertiary education by providing financial aid to 659 000 
students and distributing more than R12 billion in the first decade of its existence, 
the challenge has not been completely met (DHET 2010: 111). A number of 
academically deserving and financially needy students seem to be ‘falling through 
the cracks of the scheme’s bureaucracy’, with the DHET recognising that there 
may be a ‘bunching of students just beyond the cut-off point’ (Letseka, Breier 
& Visser 2010: 38). The decades of discriminatory provision under apartheid 
continue to haunt the education system, affecting the chances and success of 
black, particularly poor, students (Letseka, Breier & Visser 2010: 25). It is a tragic 
fact that many students, mainly black, drop out of university every year without 
a qualification and huge debt — in other words, worse off and poorer, and also 
ashamed to even return to their hometowns because they have not been successful. 
‘There are, of course, many reasons for this unacceptable situation. Part of the 
problem has to do with the fact that many of these students only have bursaries 
and loans as a source of finances for their studies, and in many cases the bursaries 
do not cover all the costs of studying, leaving them struggling to cope. They came 
to university hoping that tertiary education would set them free from the poverty 
they have known all their life, only to leave the university disillusioned, with 
broken spirits. 
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Firfirey and Carolissen (2010) point out how students use multiple strategies to 
disguise their poverty from others — they are literally being silenced by the stigma 
of poverty, with feelings of hopelessness, while at the same time aggravating the 
harsh burden that they carry. They internalise oppression and resign themselves to 
accepting it (2010: 995). If bursaries or loans do not cover all the costs of studying, 
many students struggle to buy class notes (readers), pay for transport to service 
learning sites, and consequently find it extremely difficult to remain in the system 
and be successful in their studies. Firfirey and Carolissen (2010: 1000) therefore 
argue for an inclusive fee structure with minimal additional costs for the student’s 
own pocket. 

Student affairs practitioners see and know these ugly faces of poverty more 
than others on campus do. Many students feel safe enough to visit the offices of 
these practitioners. In many universities student affairs divisions have instituted 
various ways and means to at least alleviate the burden of financially challenged 
students through work-study programmes, assistantships and monthly supplies 
of basic toiletry items. Student affairs practitioners should continue to advocate 
a holistic integrated approach to student support and development. They are 
strategically well positioned to understand and appreciate the position of students 
and their struggles, and should therefore be the interpreters and advocates of 
student life and student issues. This implies an awareness that the six areas of 
wellness of students should be kept in mind, namely physical, spiritual, social, 
emotional, intellectual and occupational in a holistic, integrated and systemic 
approach (Cilliers 2008). 

One way to ensure that their voice and the voices of students would be heard 
and taken seriously is to cultivate and develop strong ethical leadership among 
professionals and practitioners, as well as student leaders, increasing the credibility 
of the sector. Within the context of our current socio-political climate this is an 
extremely important part of restoring the moral fibre of the country and increasing 


confidence in leaders. 


Cultivating and developing ethical leadership 
Good student affairs practice provides opportunities for students, faculty staff, and 


student affairs educators to demonstrate the values that define a learning 


community. Effective learning communities are committed to justice, honesty, 
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equality, civility, freedom, dignity, and responsible citizenship. Such communities 
challenge students to develop meaningful values for a life of learning. Standards 
espoused by student affairs divisions should reflect the values that bind the 
campus community to its educational mission (ACPA & NASPA 1997). 

It is important for us to not only focus on ethical leadership for and among 
students, but we also need to live and demonstrate ethical values in our own work 
and life. Learning indeed has a moral context and it is expected of an educated 
person ‘to possess certain traits of character, including the moral obligation to 
the common good’ (Dalton, 1999: 45). The national context dictates that we raise 
the importance of a focus on ethical leadership. The national government’s moral 
regeneration initiative has apparently come to a complete halt in some areas and so 
has the Western Cape joint initiative on ethical leadership. At the same time, levels 
of corruption have reached alarmingly high proportions, with obvious negative 
effects on the state’s service delivery capacities. Many other social ills could be 
ascribed to the deterioration of ethical values and, furthermore, a worrying general 
attitude of ‘Everyone is doing it’ and Tve got to look out for myself’ has become 
part of a general culture among people. The common good has too often made 
way for self-interest and self-oriented materialistic values. Although corruption is 
not just a post-1994 phenomenon in South Africa, we concur with the NDP in its 
insistence that there can be no excuses for corruption today (NPC 2011: 401). The 
NDP’s vision is ‘a South Africa which has zero tolerance for corruption, in which 
an empowered citizenry have the confidence and knowledge to hold public and 
private officials to account and in which leaders hold themselves to high ethical 
standards and act with integrity’ (NPC 2011: 402). 

I believe universities are well-placed to — and should — take the lead to cultivate 
and develop ethical values in student leaders, preparing them to be change agents 
in society. Tertiary institutions occupy a position of privilege in society and it is not 
wrong that people expect high moral values from staff and students. 

Dalton (1999: 51) suggests four ‘inescapable areas’ of student affairs practice 
that should help students to develop coherent moral values and ethical standards, 
namely ‘learn and practice academic integrity; live responsibly in the community; 
develop citizenship skills and commitment for life after college; and grow and 
learn from personal moral crises and ethical conflicts’. A supporting community 
can contribute substantially to the development of students’ values. Institutions 
should therefore be very clear regarding the values that they stand for. When 
students are confronted and challenged by the values and lifestyles of others, this 
encourages ‘and even demand[s] reflectiveness and re-examination of what they 


may know and believe (Dalton 1999: 55). 
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The way forward 


The student affairs department within an institution committed to student 

learning and personal development should, according to The Student Learning 

Imperative (American College Personnel Association 1996), exhibit the following 

characteristics: 

1. The student affairs department’s mission complements the institution’s 
mission, with the enhancement of student learning and personal development 
being the primary goal of student affairs programmes and services; 

2. Resources are allocated to encourage student learning and personal 
development; and 

3. Student affairs professionals collaborate with other institutional agents and 


agencies to promote student learning and personal development. 


As learning is increasingly defined as more than classroom knowledge acquisition, 
student affairs units can claim a role in student learning that is neither peripheral nor 
optional. Student affairs can and should play an essential role ‘by creating and 
maintaining a learning environment that fosters and maximizes student learning’ 
(Hamrick, Evans & Shuh 2002: 126). This indeed has implications for restructuring 
student affairs practice and for preparing student affairs professionals and practitioners 
to play their crucial role in assuring highly educated and trained graduates who will 
be able to participate in the knowledge-driven economy of the future. 

Some of the critical issues that were not discussed in this paper and which 
seem to be on the agenda at universities these days are the question of identity 
and culture, and the race issue. There are also questions around gender, sexuality 
and sexual practices that have to be debated in our multi-cultural society. 
Conversations around HIV/Aids, internationalisation and xenophobia, should 
also form part of programmes and agendas. Student affairs professionals and 
practitioners cannot withdraw from these conversations, but should rather create 


safe spaces and forums to encourage discussion. 


Note 


1. Partners involved in the Association of College and University Housing Officers-International 
South Africa Chapter (ACUHO-I SAC), Financial Aid Practitioners of South Africa (FAPSA), 
Higher Education Disability Services Association (HEDSA), National Association of Student 
Development Officers (NASDEV), the Southern Africa Association of Senior Student Affairs 
Professionals (SAASSAP), the Southern African Association for Counselling and Development 
in Higher Education (SAACDHE) and the South African Association of Campus Health 
Services (SAACHS). 
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Summary 


The various sectors working in the higher education system in general and in 
institutions of higher education in particular are, ostensibly, all working towards the 
same outcome, namely student success. But often there is no deep insight into or 
informed appreciation of each others’ respective fields and of the efforts expended in 
pursuance of a common objective. The result is that the potential for structured 
collaboration and systematic cooperation for the benefit of the student is often not 
realised. This paper attempts to provide student affairs practitioners with a deeper 
insight into the raison d'être of ‘academic development’ (AD) as a field, viz. grappling 
with issues of teaching, learning and the curriculum. It sketches the development of 
AD as a field, its efforts to define and refine its mission, its struggle to re-invent 
itself, and other challenges it has had to contend with along the way. The paper 
highlights the critical carry-over issues and common student development and 
student success questions and argues for the exploration of a cross-cutting episteme. 


Introduction 


One of the fundamental challenges facing the higher education system in South 
Africa is the issue of access, retention and success of a large number of students from 
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educationally disadvantaged backgrounds. The problem is complex and multi- 
layered and the academic development! movement has been grappling with it for 
at least the past 25 years. The problem has its origins in the apartheid policy in 
general and in its education policies in particular. These policies provided for 
separate, segregated and inferior education at both the pre-university and 
university levels for African, Coloured and Indian South Africans (collectively 
called Black), with Africans being the most deprived, not only materially but also 
epistemologically, that is, in terms of knowledge and skills equity. In contrast, the 
White education system was afforded the bulk of the financial resources, the best- 
qualified human capital and the best facilities and infrastructure, making it 
materially privileged and epistemologically advantaged. 

Though a section of student affairs practitioners is directly involved in student 
development programmes, often, for many of the practitioners in the field, 
conceiving in a vivid, critical and theoretical manner of their own particular areas 
of work as related to the students’ academic performance and success is not an 
easy exercise. Of course, there is an implicit and common sense intuition that all 
personnel employed by higher education institutions, whatever their responsibility 
or rank, somehow contribute to the institution’s objectives and valued outcomes. 
This paper is intended to open wider the window into the academic sphere and 
shine a light on the academic challenges faced by educationally and socially 
disadvantaged students. It explores how higher education institutions have sought 
to deal with these challenges through interventions such as the AD programme 
in its various incarnations. The paper also discusses how the post-apartheid state 
has sought to both buttress and direct these interventions. Finally, the paper 
makes connections to student affairs, proposes an agenda for collaboration with 
academic development with a view to developing a common body of knowledge, 
and outlines critical issues and challenges that the student affairs movement in 
South Africa needs to attend to urgently for the sake of its own development and 
for the benefit of the students. Our primary interlocutors are therefore academic 
development and student affairs practitioners. 


Towards a dialogical relationship 


The raison d’être of student affairs and the primary role of its functionaries is to 
provide services and support and to develop and guide students towards success as 
they forge their way academically through the maze that is higher education 
(Mandew 2003: 61). It is hoped that through a better understanding of the 


academic challenges faced by students, and the ensuing AD initiatives and efforts, 
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student affairs practitioners will be in a better position to rethink their own 

philosophy, re-examine their practice and review their strategies with a view to 

adding theoretical, practical and developmental value to student experience, 

academic success and holistic development endeavours. Furthermore, it is hoped 

that this will facilitate the beginning of a constructive dialogue between the AD 

field and the field of student affairs in exploring a common epistemology as they 

grapple with the following complex and critical questions: 

e Who is the student? 

e What do student development and student success entail? 

e How is the interface between ‘development’ and ‘success’ constituted? 

e What do the answers to the preceding questions imply for academic 
development and student affairs practice? 


These questions are not exhaustive nor are they meant to be an end in themselves. 
They are intended to initiate a constructive dialogue that will facilitate a critical 
reflection on how together we can develop a common body of knowledge and 
make a positive and lasting impact on the development of the student. 


What is ‘academic development’? 


As with many concepts, the term ‘academic development’ can mean different 
things depending on context and intent. For instance, in South Africa the term is 
also used in a more general sense to refer to all academic personnel ‘doing 
developmental work in higher education institutions’ (Volbrecht & Boughey 
2004: 58). But this is not quite how we use the concept here. We employ it in a 
much more focused or specialised manner in two very closely related senses. In the 
first instance, we use it to denote the broad field or overarching discipline 
constituted of deliberate and structured interventions in the areas of /earning, 
teaching and the curriculum initiated by higher education institutions to assist 
specifically students from educationally disadvantaged backgrounds to enter, cope 
and succeed at university. Volbrecht and Boughey define academic development as 
‘an open set of practices concerned with improving the quality of teaching and 
learning in higher education’ (2004: 58). 

Put differently, we use the overarching concept of academic development to 
refer to a structured and integrated process of raising the standard and improving 
the levels of the interrelated and mutually influencing staff development, student 
developmen’? and curriculum development activities designed to facilitate student 


access and success in higher education. In the second instance, we use the term 
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academic development in a much ‘narrower’ sense to refer to a specific trend, 
approach, or moment? in the evolution of the overarching discipline of AD. We 
discuss this trend or approach below under the heading ‘Coming in from the cold?’ 


Unpacking ‘disadvantage’ 


We have noted that AD is essentially an intervention designed to mitigate and 
overcome the adverse impact of a disadvantaged social and educational background 
so that the student can enter university and succeed. Let us take a closer look at 
the notion of ‘disadvantage’ before we consider responses to it. Student affairs 
practitioners are au fait with the affective, non-academic and socio-environmental 
factors impacting on students from educationally and socially disadvantaged 
backgrounds as they navigate their way through the morass that is the higher 
education system. The students have to overcome a myriad of barriers such as the 
problem of hunger that many of them have to contend with on a daily basis, the 
inadequacy and unavailability of suitable housing and the problems associated 
with this and the perennial problem of a lack of finances despite the existence of 
the National Student Financial Aid Scheme. The unending emotional stress 
resulting from this plethora of problems that takes its toll on students, impacting 
on their ability to succeed. Many students, through no fault of their own, become 
casualties of the higher education system, as can be evidenced from the 
inordinately high attrition and low throughput rates*, with financial indebtedness 
the only evidence that they ‘have been to university. These adverse environmental 
factors manifest but one dimension of disadvantage. 

Much is made of the Matric or National Senior Certificate results (at the end 
of twelve years of general education), but the brutal truth is that these results 
are generally not a true reflection of student ability in that they cannot be used 
as a completely reliable predictor of student potential to cope and succeed at 
university’. This can generally be ascribed to the ‘mismatch between the outcomes 
of schooling and the demands of the entry level [and even beyond] of higher 
education programmes’ (Scott e¢ al. 2007: 43). It is especially the case with 
respect to former Department of Education and Training (historically black) 
schools results. What this means in essence is that a student with an ‘exemption’ 
or ‘bachelor’ pass, which theoretically qualifies them to enter university, might 
not necessarily cope with the demands of higher learning, while a student whose 
results reflect a ‘lower’ pass might, with the necessary support and guidance, be 
able to cope and succeed at university. For this reason, many higher education 
institutions have over the years developed their own entrance tests or adopted the 
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National Benchmark Tests (NBT) as additional and fundamentally much more 
reliable gate-keeping mechanisms°. 

The ‘educational disadvantage’ or ‘underpreparedness’ means that students 
‘have generally not been exposed to key academic approaches and experiences 
taken for granted in traditional higher education programmes’ (Scott e¢ al. 2007: 
42), resulting in an educational ‘gap’ or ‘deficit’. This manifests in the lack of 
certain complex proficiencies that are required in order to succeed at university, 
viz. cognitive skills, communication and academic language skills, subject content, 
attitudes to learning and life skills (Grayson 1997; Scott et al. 2007; Kloot et 
al, 2008)7. An often cited expression of underpreparedness on the part of these 
students is said to be their proclivity for rote-learning. In essence, rote-learning 
is learning and memorising without deep comprehension and internalised 
understanding and it is totally unsuited and inadequate for successfully engaging 
the demands of higher education. 


Deficient Others 


The origins of AD can be traced back to the late 1970s and early 1980s8 when the 
four English-speaking, historically White, liberal universities (Rhodes, Natal, 
Cape Town and Witwatersrand) began to admit a small number of Black students 
from educationally disadvantaged schools (Volbrecht & Boughey 2004; Boughey 
2007, 2010) as a result of a relaxation in apartheid policies (Pavlich & Orkin, cited 
in Boughey 2010)?. These early initiatives were known as academic support 
programmes (ASP) and represent the first trend or thrust in AD efforts. A key 
feature of the ASPs was their focus on overcoming factors of underpreparedness 
or disadvantage inherent to the individual student. From an ideological point of 
view, ASPs were primarily concerned with issues of equity (non-discrimination) 
and equality (Boughey 2007). As Boughey (2010: 5) puts it: 


Early initiatives were therefore inherently liberal in intent in that they 
focused on attempting to give Black students ‘equal opportunity’ by 
filling the gap between their poor socio-economic and educational 
backgrounds and university. 


In truth and practice, though, when these students were admitted to the liberal 
universities they were viewed as ‘deficient Others’. They were different and were 
found wanting. They did not fit the dominant demographic profile of these 
institutions and lacked what it takes to succeed academically. As such, they 
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required a lot of remedial work in order for them to fit and be assimilated into a 
well-established, self-satisfied immutable system. It is safe to say that from the 
perspective of the liberal intent of these institutions, these ‘deficient Others’ would 
always be welcome but it was assumed they would continue to constitute a 
minority into the foreseeable future. ASP staff were primarily teachers and 
language specialists as opposed to ‘being academics’. They were appointed on 
short-term contract on the basis of their teaching expertise and experience, with 
no real prospects for permanent employment or tenure. The posts they occupied 
were often funded with soft money sourced externally rather than from within the 
universities’ own financial resources, indicating in no uncertain terms that the 
problem was really someone else’s. 

A key priority of ASPs was the issue of access, that is, mechanisms of bringing 
the students into the system. It was crucial to identify students who, despite 
poor Matric results and a disadvantaged schooling system, had the potential to 
cope with the demands of university and ultimately succeed, that is, graduate. 
For this reason, a great deal of work was done to develop mechanisms to test 
and assess ‘potential’ which was later refined to assessing minimum proficiency, 
basic reasoning skills, synthesis and logical deduction ability, basic comprehension 
capability, grammar and syntax (Grussendorff e¢ al. 2004). The use of these well- 
developed and refined entry tests still continues to this day (Boughey 2010: 5). 

ASP initially dealt with the problem of ‘disadvantage’ in an intuitive fashion, 
drawing on popular rather than mainly academic sources. ASPs provided 
additional classes and tutorials and special courses in language and study skills 
(Volbrecht & Boughey 2004; Boughey 2007, 2010). The ASP solution was largely 
language-proficiency driven and what little academic theory was drawn upon was 
based largely on the discipline of applied linguistics and emanated from outside 
South Africa, with little consideration of the local socio-cultural and political 
context and educational complexities (Volbrecht & Boughey 2004). These early 
interventions were conceived and thought of as ‘bridging’ programmes designed to 
‘fill the gaps’ existing in the knowledge of the students coming out of educationally 
disadvantaged backgrounds (Kloot e¢ al. 2008). 

In spite of their good intentions, the early ASP initiatives were not necessarily 
popular with the students for whom they were intended. This is understandable 
because they were offered in addition to the normal first year courses students 
were taking. This meant that the burden on students who were already struggling 
was enormous, if not unbearable. Moreover, the ASP tutorials and classes were 
not credit-bearing and as such students were not particularly motivated to 
participate in or commit themselves to attending the sessions on a regular basis. 


Some students cynically referred to them as ‘African Support Programmes’. 
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ASP work was located physically, financially, intellectually, ideologically and 
academically outside the academic mainstream of institutions, thus completing and 
institutionalising Othering!. In true liberal form, this was not a purely racialised 
form of Othering aimed at educationally disadvantage Black students. It had 
an equally strong sexist component, targeting AD tutors and personnel, most 
of whom were White women, excluding them not only from the mainstream 
academic and intellectual sphere but also materially from the remuneration and 
reward system of the university. The message was clear and unambiguous: “You are 


not one of us. You are less than us. Therefore you deserve less than us’. 


Coming in from the cold 


With the sweeping and radical changes in the socio-political environment that 
began in the late 1980s, culminating in the negotiated political settlement in 1994, 
it was self-evident and inevitable that the higher education field would be in for 
major changes — structurally, systemically and ideologically, a process referred to as 
transformation. This period saw the emergence of a new trend or thrust that 
sought to be fundamentally different, philosophically more radical, conceptually 
more advanced, educationally more sound, practically more challenging and was 
inevitably financially more demanding than the ASP model. 

In essence, the new thrust sought to de-ghettoise the earlier intervention 
strategy and the name was formally changed from ‘academic support’ to ‘academic/ 
education development’. It was envisaged that this would be a complete departure 
from the ASP model. It sought to effect a fundamental and systemic change by 
mainstreaming AD, i.e. putting AD at the centre of faculties and departmental 
activities. Tinkering at the edges would no longer do!!. This new thrust would 
also be known as the ‘infusion’ model (Walker & Badsha 1993). Put differently, it 
sought to be a method of ‘adding in’ rather than ‘adding or’. But what would this 
new approach entail at a philosophical and practical level? 

At the level of the institution one of the significant steps that were taken to 
institutionalise the new approach was to avail resources for the establishment of 
central hubs or units whose main task was to be the engine for driving, directing 
and coordinating campus-wide activities of planting, growing and nurturing 
AD inside faculties and departments. Some AD specialists were then placed in 
departments and faculties, at the coalface of academic activities as it were, to ‘play 
a role in curriculum and staff development’ (Volbrecht & Boughey 2004: 63). 

The new approach sought to engender a shift from the individualised deficit 
model that located the problem in the individual student, to debunking dominant 
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assumptions about what it means to be an academic at a university. In the words 


of Moulder (1991): 


Academics are employed to teach a// students who register for a course. 
They arent employed to teach only those students who have the 
knowledge and skills they would like them to have. [emphasis added] 


There was a view that sought to move away from the deficit model to one that 
recognised that students from educationally disadvantaged backgrounds drew from 
different forms of cultural capital to those of their mainstream white counterparts 
(Mandew 1993). At the level of the curriculum, there were renewed and novel 
approaches to addressing the issue of ‘language development’ to being something 
deeper and more critical than the earlier simplistic diagnosis of the problem as being 
one of ‘English’ as a second, third, or even fourth language. The new approach would 
be one of language across the curriculum, proposing the solution as (i) a broad one of 
academic literacy: and (ii) using language experts based in the AD Centre to work 
with staff in departments ‘so that language and literacy was developed in mainstream 
lectures and through mainstream assignments’ (Boughey 2005: 29). 

In order to buttress the language development efforts, ‘writing centres’ were 
established, aimed at both students and staff. For the student, the writing centres 
sought to develop their academic writing skills, while they provided support to 
staff as well so that a ‘common cause of writing development’ between staff and 
student could be promoted (Leibowitz & Parkerson in Boughey 2005). Other 
elements of the infusion model entailed language policy development, materials 
development, developing appropriate assessment methods, learning theory, 
research skills training, developing tutorials to be embedded in mainstream 
academic work, supplemental instruction programmes”, tutor training, learning 
resources such as transformed and transformative computer-supported learning, 
developing effective student selection methods, student residences-based peer- 
group learning projects, and student participation at AD association conferences 
(Walker & Badsha 1993). The infusion model was very ambitious in both its 
conceptualisation and objective but it has not been the only AD show in town. 
It has co-existed with an equally formidable and increasingly popular approach. 


Building firm foundations 


Another key AD intervention was the strategy of introducing foundation 


programmes, initially in the natural sciences stream, and later in the human 
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sciences. Essentially, foundation courses are conceptualised as access and retention 
programmes. They are designed to facilitate entry into and success at university. 
The historically white institutions were the first to go this route’. The foundation 
courses were initially largely externally funded!4. Some historically black 
institutions followed suit because for them the problem was even bigger in that it 
was not a minority, but a majority of their student intake that was ‘underprepared’)>. 
Of course, with the changes in the socio-political environment, the historically 
white institutions were also to be faced with the imperative of having to admit a 
large number of black students, many being ‘underprepared’ and coming from 
former DET schools. Over the years, some institutions have acquired good 
reputations for running and consistently improving what are considered to be 
flagship foundation programmes. 

Conceptually, foundation programmes can be considered to be different from 
‘bridging’ programmes. The latter ‘assume that the students are at a level close to 
what is needed for university work, and then attempt to provide an intermediate 
stepping stone between school and university’ (Grayson 1996: 993). Another 
way of distinguishing ‘bridging’ programmes is that they ‘attempt to look back 
to the Senior Certificate syllabus which is then retaught in an attempt to 
improve students’ readiness to engage with tertiary studies’ (Boughey 2005: 13). 
As the name suggests, foundation programmes have been designed to ‘lay the 
foundations’ for the ‘underprepared student’ on which to build the knowledge, 
capabilities, skills and self-confidence required for the acquisition of a university 
qualification. Rather than looking backwards to the Senior Certificate syllabus, 
foundation courses look forward to the university curriculum and endeavour to 
impart the capabilities and concepts that are required as a foundation for further 
learning (Boughey 2005). Satisfactory performance at foundation level is required 
for students to proceed into the mainstream or on to the next level. 

Three key features common to most foundation-type programmes are that 
(i) there is a credit-bearing element embedded in them that count towards the 
qualification; (ii) there is an additional year built into the acquisition of the 
qualification (also referred to as ‘extended’ or ‘augmented’ programmes)!®; and 
(iii) though there are differentials with regard to entry levels between foundation 
students and regular students, the exit standards and learning outcomes are said to 
be demonstrably on par for both foundational and direct-access cohorts. 

Though it has had strong elements of trial-and-error, the design, construction 
and implementation of foundation programmes has not been a haphazard affair. 
To a large extent it has been a meticulous and carefully considered process 
that has been shaped by sound educational principles and rigorous pedagogical 


processes aimed at illuminating issues around subject matter and the structuring 
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of instructional activities. It has been informed by complex theories explicating 
the role of the learner, the role of the teacher, and how the learning process occurs 
(Grayson 1996). The theories employed in the development of foundational 
courses have variously drawn from the frameworks of cognitive psychology 
such as constructivism and from social theory. Constructivism focuses on the 
individualised aspects of learning, stressing that, fundamentally, learning is a 
process that occurs and is constructed within the individual (intrapsychologically), 
whereas social theories stress that learning is fundamentally and primarily a 
process that is socio-culturally mediated (interpsychologically)!” (Grayson 1996; 
Volbrecht & Boughey 2004; Downs 2005). 

In general, foundation courses have been constituted of the following 
package of knowledge, capabilities and skills development designed to provide 
epistemological and vocational access: integrated degree-specific disciplines, i.e. 
knowledge of subject content; vocational skills, i.e. insight into the thinking and 
behaviour required in a specific profession!®; integration and transfer skills, i.e. 
the use and relation of concepts and learnings between cognate disciplines and 
contexts; knowledge-construction skills, i.e. the ability to construct knowledge 
and meaning based (i) on experimentation and observation of natural phenomena 
and (ii) on reflecting on and analysis of cogent ideas and coherent views; academic 
literacy and communication skills, i.e. understanding and use of discipline-specific 
language and conventions; reasoning and problem-solving skills; metacognitive 
skills, i.e. learning-about-learning (the awareness of and control over one’s own 
process of learning and understanding in a reflective and conscious manner); 
practical skills, viz. laboratory-related and computer-related; group-learning 
skills; life skills, eg study skills, coping skills, time-management, conflict 
resolution, etc. Of course, not all foundation programmes necessarily lay claim 
to this comprehensive catalogue of knowledge and skills development. Also, the 
nomenclature between institutions, programmes and qualifications might not be 
uniform but the underlying skills-concepts and outcomes envisaged are broadly 
equivalent, viz. the development of higher-order thinking skills. But have these 
foundation programmes succeeded in achieving the desired outcomes, in terms of 


facilitating equity of access and enabling equity of success? 


Hitting the sweet spot 
As can be expected, the adoption and implementation of foundation programmes 


has hardly been a walk in the park. An obviously central and critical question that 
has been raised is whether it is really possible to overcome twelve years of effective 
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under-preparation in one year of foundational courses. A formal assessment of 
student performance in one of the Science Foundation Programme (SFP) courses 
confirms that one year is definitely not sufficient!?. The investigation came to the 
conclusion ‘that the skills required for more theoretical tasks need ongoing practice 
and development over a sustained period [and that] this would need to be continued 
into the mainstream courses if students were to improve’ (Downs 2005: 667). The 
issue of the inadequacy of one year points to the need to embed AD in mainstream 
courses as espoused in the infusion model. It underscores the issue of ‘more time and 
more tuition (Kloot eż al. 2008) as a sine qua non for all effective interventions. 

These shortcomings and weaknesses notwithstanding, evidence indicates 
that there is an inherent educational benefit in the foundation programmes 
in enhancing and empowering students as active participants in the process 
of learning and in encouraging deep learning (Downs 2005: 679). Results of 
assessments undertaken so far indicate that, despite some challenges, the impact 
and efficacy of the foundation programmes is overwhelmingly positive and 
very encouraging. For example, in terms of the overall impact, the SFP at the 
University of KwaZulu-Natal ‘has made a significant contribution to increasing 
the number of Black African students at the tertiary level, particularly in the 
Faculty of Science and Agriculture’ (Downs 2010: 102). In terms of the time 
taken to complete the qualification, SFP students were ‘generally equivalent to or 
better than other mainstream science students and approached minimum time’ 
(Southway-Ajulu in Downs 2010: 103). A number of these SFP graduates have 
proceeded and succeeded at Masters level, with a few also completing doctoral 
degrees. Interestingly and worthy of noting, the ‘SFP has significantly increased 
black women participation in the [natural] sciences’ (Downs 2010: 106). 

The SFP at the University of Limpopo indicates equally positive outcomes. 
Students who have gone through this foundation programme have consistently 
performed better than direct access students and also better than those direct 
students who have repeated a level at year one and marginally higher in subsequent 
years of the degree (Zaaiman 1998 and Letsoalo 2001 in Mabila eż al. 2006)”. 

A study conducted into a human sciences foundation programme, also makes 
significant and positive findings on the efficacy of the programme?!. The study 
concludes that students who went through the programme ‘had significantly 
higher graduation rates than mainstream students (African, Coloured and Indian 
students) and lower drop-out rates and exclusions’, were on par with White 
students, and there was no difference between these students and mainstream 
students in the time taken to complete the degree (‘Tyson 2010: 114-115). 

A longitudinal study conducted into a foundation programme at the Nelson 


Mandela Metropolitan University makes equally encouraging findings. It concludes 
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that the foundation students ‘tend to perform better in later degree studies than 
directly admitted students with similar academic profiles’ (Wood & Lithauer 2005: 
1002). In addition, reflecting on their experience of the foundation programme, 
these students attest to receiving benefits beyond the academic sphere, viz. the 
development of self-knowledge, an improved sense of self-worth, development of 
self-management skills, improvement in attitude, improved communication skills, 


and the formation of support systems (Wood & Lithauer 2005). 


Are we there yet? 


At a systemic and structural level, what AD in general and foundation programmes 
in particular have done is to directly or indirectly compel institutions to begin the 
unsettling and inconvenient process of rethinking their assumptions about two 
critical and related questions. The process is unsettling because it suggests that it 
cannot be business as usual in thinking about the purpose of higher education. It 
is inconvenient because it implies thinking in new ways about the process of the 
business of higher education. The two critical and related questions are: (i) ‘Who 
is the student?’ socially, economically, politically, culturally, educationally, etc.; and 
(ii) ‘How prepared is the institution for who the student is in the way that it is 
currently defining, structuring, configuring and offering its academic programmes?” 
As a result, institutions have had to, mutatis mutandis, diversify and nuance their 
entry level assumptions and rethink both the teaching and the configuration of 
their qualifications, allowing for flexibility and for a diversity of valid and effective 
approaches to the same qualification to co-exist. 

But are these responses adequate and sufficiently deep? Are the answers to 
the first critical question revealing anything new or is the student still viewed as 
‘deficient’ or as ‘the Other’, or still as both: ‘the deficient Other’? If not, then who is the 
student? In terms of the second critical question, philosophically and practically, 
how have mainstream curricular conceptualisations, programme constructions, 
pedagogical approaches, programme management structures and research agenda 
been impacted upon? Has a new consciousness and practice emerged in respect 
of what it means to be an academic vis-a-vis Moulder’s earlier assertion? How 
is the relationship between the academic (discipline-specialist) and the AD 
expert constituted? How is engagement between them structured and facilitated? 
What is the nature and manifestation of power in this relationship between the 
discipline expert and the AD expert? What role does power play in the structuring 
and facilitation of the engagement? Where and how does the student feature in 
the scheme of things? Is the student at the centre or at the margins? At the policy, 
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management and strategic level the question that has been raised by Volbrecht and 
Boughey (2004: 57) is how are the previously fragmented communities and fields 
of knowledge/practice to be integrated? 

A criticism of foundation programmes is that, generally, the class sizes have 
tended to be relatively small in numbers with the result that systemically, the 
impact has been rather limited, the critical mass in terms of throughput rates has 
not been achieved and, systemically, the ripple effect has largely not happened. Put 
differently, the argument is that the foundational programmes have managed to 
level only a relatively small patch of the playing field. 


Put your money where your mouth is 


A key issue that has acted as a constraint in AD has been the issue of funding. We 
saw that for a considerable period many of the programmes were funded largely 
through soft money, sourced from outside government and outside higher 
education institutions. This constraint has had far-reaching consequences in 
several respects. Key among these has been the issue of the professionalisation of 
AD staff in terms of academic qualifications, and the generation of knowledge in 
the field. We noted that AD staff were ‘low-level’ staff in terms of academic 
qualifications, and were appointed on short-term contract basis. As a result, they 
were denied easy access to institutional resources to improve their qualifications as 
AD practitioners. Also, they did not have the wherewithal to conduct much- 
needed research into AD practice and issues, thus constraining development of 
capacity in the field (Boughey 2010). Many of the AD practitioners were graduate 
students who were pursuing ‘pure’ qualifications in mainstream fields rather than 
AD-related qualifications. These constraints notwithstanding, some practitioners 
in the field have soldiered on admirably, overcoming structural, systemic and other 
constraints, generating phenomenal knowledge in the AD discipline while also 
developing formidable expertise in the field. 

Over the years, the government has taken note of the success, though limited, 
of AD interventions and of pockets of excellence and relative success, especially 
foundation-type programmes, and has recognised their potential systemic impact. 
The 1997 White Paper entitled 4 Programme for the Transformation of Higher 
Education and the 2001 National Plan for Higher Education specifically recognised 
the role of foundational courses and extended programmes and the impact they 
could make. The new higher education funding framework of 2003 made provision 
to fund extended curriculum programmes. These earmarked funds were given in 


three tranches covering the years 2007/2008, 2008/2009 and 2009/2010. This 
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has led to more institutions introducing foundation programmes. In 2010 there 
were 45 foundation-type access programmes in South Africa (Downs 2010: 98). 
What does the proliferation of these types of programmes suggest for the higher 
education system in South Africa? Are they to be considered a stop-gap measure 
to mitigate against a weak general education system, or are they the future? 


Critical questions for the student affairs movement 


As student affairs practitioners, what lessons can we learn from the struggles, 
setbacks and victories AD movement? As the recent Physics Education Review 
indicates, under-preparation in the General Education system is continuing 
unabated (SAIP 2013). The problem of articulation between the general/further 
education system and the higher education system is going to be with us for a 
while yet. In short, challenges relating to access and success are not about to 
disappear any time soon. There is, however, much that can be done to improve the 
preparedness of the higher education system to develop students and engender 
student success. For the student affairs movement, the obvious place to begin is 
with our own preparedness in terms of our capacity and capabilities as producers 
of critical student affairs knowledge for the South African context. The recurring 
refrain one hears from student affairs practitioners is that very little has been 
written about the field in South Africa. This may be true. But what are the reasons 
for this? Many practitioners feel inadequate in terms of the skills required to be 
knowledge producers in respect of student affairs issues. As with other skills, 
knowledge production skills are learnt, developed and honed with practice — over 
time. There is no better place than the university to acquire, develop and perfect 
these skills. An obvious strategic objective would be to partner with the AD 
movement to equip student affairs practitioners with knowledge production skills 
specific for their field. 

Linked to the academic development of student affairs practitioners is the need 
to map out student affairs issues to be explored and questions to be investigated 
for purposes of the proposed knowledge production endeavour. As student affairs 
practitioners, we must intensify the difficult task of grappling with the key issues 
and critical questions pertaining to the imperatives of the preparedness of the 
higher education system in general and our own preparedness in particular. 
Of course, it is much easier to go abroad to do benchmarking and to import 
externally developed solutions with a view to adapting them for our situation 
and context. Without detracting from the inherent value of benchmarking, the 
question needs to be asked, however: to what extent are these ‘adapted solutions’ 
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derived from ‘developed’ countries appropriate for our context? Is student affairs 
practice in South African in a state of inertia or are we on top of our game? Only 
South African student affairs practitioners can produce the critical knowledge 
required for ¢heir field and context. The ideal moment to do this will never arrive. 
It is up to us to create conditions for this ideal moment. It is incumbent on the 
disparate student affairs organisations therefore to come together to draw up and 
implement a long term strategic plan for the development of the student affairs 
field as a knowledge-production field for our context. Student affairs practitioners 
need to develop a kindred spirit with their AD counterparts for the benefit of 
the student. Apart from human and financial resources this task requires vision, 
commitment and leadership. 

Another area that merits attention is the field of student development 
programmes. Currently, each institution designs its own student development 
programme with little if any collaboration with other institutions. As student 
affairs, do we have a common and shared vision for student development and 
student success? Have any of the current student development programmes offered 
by student affairs been rigorously evaluated? Are these programmes coherently 
structured? Are they effective? How can they be improved? Do the programmes 
reach all the students? Can these programmes be sufficiently developed to be 
credit-bearing and/or be registered on the qualifications framework? Can we as the 
student affairs movement agree on an inter-disciplinary research agenda with our 
AD colleagues to jointly seek answers to some of the complex questions relating to 
student development and student success? Some of the questions that need to be 
explored are: What does student development and student success mean and entail? 
Who is the student who enters our higher education system? Is the ‘first-year- 
experience’ the best it can be for students? How is it currently constituted? How can 
it be improved? Who is the student who exits the system prematurely? Who is the 
student who exits the system through graduation? What are his/her attributes? Are 
these attributes suitable and appropriate for the world of work? Are these attributes 
appropriate for democracy and responsible citizenship? 

It is critical that student affairs practitioners think consciously, purposefully 
and systematically about their contribution to student development and student 
success. There is a need to pose probing questions about what it means to be 
a student affairs practitioner. It is incumbent on us to put the assumptions 
of our practice under the microscope and to subject them to a much closer 
examination and a more intense scrutiny. Are we as student affairs practitioners 
mere functionaries performing mechanical tasks and carrying out non-reflective 
actions, or are we able to define a much deeper and more fundamental purpose 
for our existence? In the South African context of higher education what is the 
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philosophical glue that holds us together as the student affairs field? Who is 
defining and setting our agenda? What is the place and agenda of student affairs 
in the overall scheme of higher education? Are we focused on the task at hand? To 
what extent do power games such as institutional politics, divisional wranglings, 
personal ambitions, personality issues and inter-organisational suspicions detract 
us from the critical thoughts we should be thinking, the probing questions we 
should be asking, the vital answers we should be seeking and the important things 
we should be doing? 

How do student affairs contribute to institutional preparedness in respect of 
our programmes, the various services we offer and the policies we formulate and 
implement? Have we rigorously evaluated the appropriateness of our services and 
the effectiveness of our support structures? To what extent are we engaged in 
Othering practices and policies? Are we employing existing resources effectively 
and efficiently? Again, how and where does the student feature? Is the voice of the 
student audible? Is this voice intelligible? Where do our weaknesses and strengths 
lie? What does student affairs preparedness mean in terms of intra-student affairs 
cooperation and inter-institutional collaboration? In short, as the student affairs 
movement, what do we need to do philosophically, strategically, developmentally, 
programmatically and practically to up the ante and take student development and 
student success to new and greater heights? 


Conclusion 


Fact is, the AD movement in South Africa has made great strides since its humble 
beginnings more than 25 years ago. It has had a huge and positive impact on 
higher education. This progress has not been accidental. It can be ascribed to a 
relentless struggle to grapple with the critical challenge of access and success. A 
key feature of this struggle has been the discipline and intellectual rigour that 
practitioners, despite marginalisation, have applied in reflecting on their practice 
and mission. The body of knowledge and expertise that the movement has 
generated is phenomenal. In its turn, student affairs in South Africa is arguably as 
old as the university and has largely played a supportive role that has not always 
demanded critical, rigorous and intellectual reflection on practice and mission. 
Needless to say, these days are long gone and the student affairs movement also 
has to contend with issues of access, student development and success and reflect 
these in its practice, programmes, services and policy choices. We have proposed 
the questions to be explored in this regard and suggested synergistic collaboration 
with the academic development movement as a possible way forward. 
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Notes 
1. In other contexts, ‘academic development’ (AD) is known as ‘educational development’. 
2. This refers specifically to student academic development as opposed to ‘general’ or ‘holistic’ student 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


development as generally employed and understood in the field of student affairs/services. 

In her writings Boughey uses the term ‘phases’ as an analytical tool to denote distinction rather 
than to imply strictly sequential and discrete stages. 

The issue of high attrition and low throughput rates is not a new phenomenon in South Africa. 
Studies conducted in the 1930s, 1950s and 1960s into White students’ performance indicate 
very low throughput rates (Akojee & Nkomo 2007 in Kioko 2010). A 1963 study indicates a 
throughput rate of 55%, of which 49% were constituted of White males (Malherbe 1977 in 
Kioko 2010). Currently, the attrition rate at first year level is 40% of a// students admitted at our 
universities with a cohort throughput rate of a mere 30% for a three year qualification over a five 
year period, with the graduation rate for Black students being less than that for White students 
in all fields of study (Scott eż a/. 2007). 

The unpredictability of the NSC results is most pronounced in results from the former deprived 
apartheid Department of Education and Training schools (Hofmeyr & Spence 1989, Yeld & 
Haeck 1997 cited in Van der Flier eż al. 2003). 

National Benchmark Tests are designed to achieve three things: (i) to assess entry-level academic 
literacy and mathematics skills, (ii) to assess the relationship between entry-level skills and 
school-level exit results, and (iii) to provide institutions requiring additional information in the 
admission and placement of entry-level students. 

There is a twist though to this ‘under-prepared’ discourse. In the view of Miller ‘students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds may be over-prepared in the sense what impedes their progress at 
university is not new learning ...but learning to unlearn (cited in Mphahlele 1994: 50). 

This was well before the momentous political changes which began with the release of political 
prisoners and the unbanning of anti-apartheid political movements in the early 1990s. 

Strictly speaking, these were not the first attempts to admit Black students into White 
institutions. For example, the University of Natal had since the 1960s accepted Black students 
into its exclusively Black medical school and the University of the Witwatersrand had established 
a ‘slow stream programme in the 1970s (Mphahlele 1994: 49). 

Though it has earlier origins, the notion of ‘Othering’ was first systematically employed and 
popularized by Gayatri Spivak in her groundbreaking essay “The Rani of Sirmur’ as an analytical 
tool to demonstrate how colonizers in India justified and institutionalised their power, moral 
superiority and monopoly of superior knowledge over the colonised, who they defined into 
existences as Others who were different from and, more importantly, inferior to them. 

The University of the Western Cape came to epitomise this new approach. For a crisp and vivid 
exposition of this new vision of academic development see Walker & Badsha (1993). 
Supplemental instruction was defined as being ‘voluntary, non-remedial, student driven, cost 
effective and [focusing] on high-risk courses rather than high-risk students, and, most 
importantly, SI leaders [receiving] intensive training in the principles of non-directive facilitation 
of small groups’ (Davies & Vorster 1994: 166 cited in Boughey 2005: 30). 

The University of Cape Town introduced its Science Foundation Programme (SFP) in 1986 
and the University of Natal (Pietermaritzburg) introduced its SFP in 1991, and its Humanities 
Access Programme in 2001, with the latter being internally funded. The Durban campus of the 
University of Natal had a four year BSc programme (referred to as the ‘Augmented Programme’) 
which admitted students directly into first-year course as early as 1991 (Kirby undated). 

For instance, students participating in the SFP at the University of Natal (Pietermaritzburg) 


received bursaries from the United States Agency for International Development (Downs 2010: 
105). 
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The University of the North’s Science Foundation Year (UNIFY) was introduced in 1992 
(Mabila eż al. 2006: 295). The University has now been renamed the University of Limpopo. The 
University of Durban-Westville introduced it Science Foundation Programme in 1999 (Kirby 
undated). 

There have been exceptions, though, such as at the School of Theology at the University of 

Natal (Pietermaritzburg) where there was no additional year (due to a combination of financial 
constraints and pedagogical considerations). The introduction of foundation courses brought 
about a complete reconceptualisation and reorganisation of the School’s bachelor degree 
curriculum, with two foundation courses being introduced, one at first year level and the other at 
the second year level. 

The foremost and frequently cited exponent of the social aspect theory of teaching and learning 
among AD practitioners has been Lev S Vygotsky (1896-1934), a Russian cognitive psychologist, 
who wrote the seminal book Mind in Society: The Development of Higher Psychological Processes. 
Two key ideas in the theory of Vygotsky are the notions of the ‘zone of proximal development’ 
(ZPD) and ‘scaffolding’. The ZPD is the gap or interval between what the learner (adult or 

child) can learn on their own, and what they can learn with the assistance of a more experienced 
and knowledgeable person. In order for the learner to learn new concepts and skills, the 
knowledgeable person (teacher) must provide scaffolds to support the learning experience. These 
scaffolds are then removed when the required learning has occurred. (www.social.jrank.org) 
Garraway (2010) argues that in the case of universities of technology which are essentially more 
vocation oriented, foundations courses have to begin the process of inducting the student into the 
vocation or profession of their field of study. 

Undertaken at the University of KwaZulu-Natal, this study by CT Downs (2005) is aptly 
entitled: Ts a year-long access course into university helping previously disadvantaged Black students in 
biology?’ 

For a detailed breakdown of the statistics see Mabila eż a/. (2006) and Downs (2010). 

The study was undertaken as a master’s degree investigation at the University of Natal. (Tyson 
2010) 

As the SAIP Review indicates, the issue of under-preparedness is not unique to South Africa but 
is a global phenomenon. However, ‘the level of under-preparedness is substantially worse in South 


Africa than in almost all other countries’ [original emphasis]. (2013: 14) 
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Summary 


This paper seeks to locate student success as a priority in the agenda of student 
affairs in South African higher education. The paper explores indicators of 
student success and argues that the quality of ‘graduatedness’, like all the other 
indicators, is as much a matter of the classroom as it is of organised student life 
outside the classroom. A further argument the paper makes is that student success 
is a useful point of departure to talk about an integrated and holistic development 
of students. The paper adopts the ‘structural racism’ framework of the Aspen 
Institute (2004) and appropriates the framework as ‘structural inequality’ to look 
at issues that affect student success in and outside the classroom. It argues that 
despite the publicly claimed mantra of redress, access and equity, many role- 
players in South African higher education, within and outside the academy, are 
perpetrators of structural inequality. Citing successful examples, it concludes that 
there is a need for a deliberate, concerted and collective effort by all role-players 


in order to achieve student success. 


Introduction 


As I set out to complete this paper, I could not avoid paying attention to the 
‘screams’ in the reports on the crisis of the non-delivery of textbooks in Limpopo 
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province. The Mail & Guardian (13-19 July 2012) reports on how ‘the poor lose’, 
and mentions amongst others that ‘47 per cent of the country’s 12 million pupils 
are in schools that are funded at minimum levels’ and that less than 1 per cent of 
grade nine learners met the requirement to get the weekly minimum of four 
language exercises in their curriculum. The article is based on data that exposes 
‘the staggering inequalities in the state of schooling’ in South Africa and draws its 
data from the National School Monitoring Survey dated May 2012. The report 
paints a very dim future for the coming generations who will be entering higher 
education: a depressing context from which to reflect on student success in South 
African higher education, and on success indicators defined in terms of enrolment, 
graduation and throughput rates at this stage. The question we need to grapple 
with is how far are we in refining our tools, both conceptual and otherwise, to deal 
with these challenges? More poignantly, a critical question is how far are we going 
to perpetuate ‘structural inequality’ in the new South Africa? 

It is this question on perpetuating ‘structural inequality’ that makes me turn 
to the work of the Aspen Institute in America for a framework that will allow 
me to look backward and forward in understanding the gains and losses we are 
making in student success in South African higher education. The Aspen Institute 
publication on Structural Racism and community building (2004) provides a critical 
lens through which to view the issues that threaten student success in this country. 
The Aspen Institute Roundtable on Community Change, formerly known as 
Aspen Institute Roundtable on Comprehensive Community Initiatives is a good 
example of the ‘collective impact’ strategy that receives a brief treatment later in 
this paper. 

The publication moves from the premise that ‘race and poverty are still strongly 
linked in America and this is 40 years after African-Americans were allowed to 
vote. The report looks at the census data of 2000 and reveals that ‘a person of color 
is nearly three times more likely to be poor than a white person’. The publication 
goes on to focus on a number of questions and argues that these questions matter, 
and further posits that ‘white Americans remain significantly more likely than 
racial minorities to have access to what it takes to fulfill their inborn potential 
to succeed in life, and to be rewarded fairly for their efforts’ (The Aspen Institute 
2004). It is within this context that the publication makes the claim that ‘effort to 
promote a just society and vibrant democracy is not likely to succeed without an 
honest and unflinching appraisal of the role that race plays in all of our lives.’ The 


authors advance their argument in this way: 


Without fully accounting for the historical and ongoing ways in 
which racial dynamics produce inequities between whites and 
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people of color, the social justice and antipoverty field risks pursuing 
strategies that are misguided, incomplete, or inappropriate to the 
challenge. (The Aspen Institute 2004) 


They go on to ‘review how race shapes political, economic, and cultural life in the 
USA, and offer insights for integrating a racial equity perspective into the work of 
community building and socioeconomic justice.’ I draw from the insights in the 
Aspen Institute publication and appropriate the integration of the equity 
perspective in looking at student success and student affairs in South African 
higher education. I also note that even though there are many parallels, what makes 
the South African context even more disturbing is that those that are at the 
receiving end of inequality are the majority and not the minority as in the USA. 
The authors use the term ‘structural racism’ to refer to ‘a system in which public 
policies, institutional practices, cultural representations, and other norms work in 
various, often reinforcing ways to perpetuate racial group inequity’. Though I find 
the concept to resonate so much with what is happening in South Africa, I choose 
to replace ‘racism with ‘inequity’ and my appropriation of the concept results in the 
term ‘structural inequality’, which does not exclude but is not limited to racism. 
The authors in the Aspen publication continue to point out that structural 
racism ‘touches and implicates everyone in our society’. They make a revealing 
claim and stress that ‘position and mobility within the racial hierarchy, which 
in some ways resembles a caste system, cannot be determined by the non-white 
or subordinated groups.’ This claim says a lot in terms of understanding student 
success and the ‘disadvantaged’, that it is not necessarily within their power to 
determine a shift in the position they find themselves in. They are somehow 
structurally disarmed of their agency and a number of factors and role-players 
reinforce that state. Even more revealing is the point that how ‘those who are at 
the lower end of the privilege scale perceive themselves, or how they behave, is 
less significant to their racial privilege status than broadly held perceptions about 
them.’ At the centre of their thesis is the argument that ‘structural racism (to read 
as structural inequality in the thesis of this paper) provides a lens that ‘allows us 
to see more clearly how our nation’s core values — and the public policies and 
institutional practices that are built on them — perpetuate social stratifications and 
outcomes that all too often reflect racial group sorting rather than individual merit 
and effort.’ I would like to argue that in the South African context, a lot of role- 
players that surround higher education are perpetrators of structural inequality, 
and there is a dire need for a critical look and a seizure of agency to make a 
contribution and to stop the perpetration. Student success is tightly linked to 
issues of equity, and at various levels different role players have to scrutinise their 
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practices and identify how guilty they are of this charge, and find ways to rectify 


their actions. It is a moral issue. 


Stock-taking in the South African context 


The Green Paper (2011) summarises the challenges associated with student 
success so far and clearly articulates the current challenges facing the sector: low 
success and throughput rates. The case for low success and throughput was laid 
out earlier in the work done by Scott, Yeld and Hendry (2007). The Green Paper 
(2011: 41) points out that 


South African universities are characterised by relatively low success 
rates: 74 per cent in 2010, compared to a desired national norm of 80 
per cent. This results in a graduation rate of 15 per cent — well below 
the national norm of 25 per cent for students in three-year degree 


programmes in contact education. 


In the case that Scott eż al. (2007) made, low participation rates are a significant 
part of the challenge faced by the sector. Citing the work by Cloete eż al. (2002) 
they argued: 


Research in the area of access and equity has so far indicated that the 
expansion of the higher education system from 395 700 headcount 
enrolments in 1990 to 732 000 in 2005 has not necessarily meant a 
significant increase in the actual participation of African students in 


higher education. 


The purpose of the research by Scott et al., was to make a case for ‘the quality of 
higher education graduates’, adding the notion of quality to the suite of indicators 
in student success. This way of defining student success places focus on what 
institutions should be able to produce in the light of government targets and it is 
framed within the bigger outcomes of redress, access and equity. It also highlights 
the role of agency in addressing challenges within this environment. Moja and 
Hayward (2005) provide a critique in terms of how state agency was exercised, 
especially through funding, in the redress agenda in a period of 15 years linked to 
South African democracy. They draw a contrast between individual and 
institutional redress and argue that ‘only limited institutional redress occurred’ and 


the ‘record is much better for individual redress’ (Moja & Hayward 2005: 49). The 
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contrast is both useful and interesting in that it draws attention to an elusive 
tension to deal with in student success and equity focused projects: state versus 
individual agency. 

Luckett (2005) is critical of the ‘reliance on the agency of the state’ and the ‘heavy 
state steering and intervention in the South African higher education transformation 
agenda and questions what ‘sort of transformation will the HEQC project achieve?’ In 
this context, the HEQC (Higher Education Quality Council) is cast as a regulatory 
agency ‘authorised by law to exercise bureaucratic power and (it) is expected to 
promote the Department of Education's transformation agenda for higher education’. 
The contrast she creates is between social and individual transformation, and she 
questions whether this ‘transformation project will lead to greater equity and quality 
in higher education or only to greater equity and political correctness?” 

To take stock of the progress made in South Africa on student success is almost 
the same as taking stock on issues of access and equity. Scott e¢ al. (2007) argue: 


It can be argued that the constitution of access and equity as ‘issues’ 
in South African contemporary political discourse started with the 
Freedom Charter and that different sectors of the mass democratic 
movement had over time various interpretations of the definitions, 
implications, priorities and strategies necessary to guarantee access to 


and equity in higher education. 


Equity in this context can also be read as redress or transformation. The link with 
higher education and success was strongly created in policy documents before and 
after 1994 as Moja and Hayward (2005) demonstrate. Badat (2007) reviews 
progress made in thirteen years after democracy and paints a very optimistic 
picture as he argues that ‘no domain of higher education has escaped scrutiny and 
been left untouched, and there have been a wide array of ‘transformation-oriented 
initiatives’. These include: 


the definition of the purposes and goals of higher education; extensive 
policy research; policy formulation, adoption, and implementation in 
the areas of governance, funding, academic structure and programmes, 
and quality assurance; the enactment of new laws and regulations; 
and major restructuring and reconfiguration of the institutional 


landscape and of institutions. 


He goes on to caution though, that ‘the seeds have not been sown in pristine virgin 
and entirely fertile soil, and the seedlings that have emerged could find their 
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development stifled by long existing, tenacious and deep rooted weeds and choked 
by pests of various kinds’ (Badat 2007). Is structural inequality not part of the ‘deep 
rooted weeds’ to choke student success in this country? 

De-linking student success from issues of equity, redress and transformation in 
the South African situation is adopting a limited understanding of the dynamics 
between ends and means, and between strategies and outcomes. So far tracing the 
fine thread in this thesis, it is important to note that student success indicators 
can be defined in terms of (i) participation, (ii) progression (iii) completion and 
iv) quality of graduates. It would be narrow-minded to reduce ‘the quality of 
the graduates’ that Scott et al. mention to employability only. A broadened view 
should include preparing graduates for vibrant careers to enable them to make a 
meaningful contribution to society as responsible citizens. The challenge in the 
student success agenda at this stage is to find a means of bringing the purpose 
of higher education and the debate on graduate attributes closer to each other. 
This suggests that an embedded indicator has to do with career development 
— the vision for student success cannot stop at completion, when the students 
complete their degrees. It should be about the student developing a meaningful 
career that does not only help in achieving economic empowerment, but one 
that also makes the individual student to be a responsible citizen who is able to 
contribute towards positive societal outcomes. It is in this area that the student 
development programmes developed and implemented by Student affairs can 
make a meaningful contribution. Needless to say, the efficacy of these programmes 
will also need to be carefully assessed. 


Enhancing student success and understanding learning 


The classroom has been hailed as the number one determinant of student success. 
Good teaching is an important ingredien,t but not the only one in this case. There 
are promising developments globally and in South African higher education in 
terms of recognising and rewarding good teaching though the bias towards 
research has created a big gap that needs serious attention. The failure to give 
teaching a place of recognition in academia has damaged the desired growth and 
has stunted innovative approaches from being adopted and expanded on. The 
teaching and learning award scheme, a joint initiative of HELTASA (Higher 
Education Teaching and Learning in Southern Africa) and CHE (Council for 
Higher Education) offers a number of lessons in this regard. Through the scheme 
we are learning what it means to reward and recognise excellence in teaching 


when it has suffered neglect over a long period, but more importantly we are 
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learning what it means to go about with a venture like this in an environment 
where equity and redress remain issues to be grappled with. Refining our thinking 
on what good teaching is will go a long way in helping us recognise and reward it. 
The often cited challenge in rewarding good teaching is the argument that there 
are no well-established criteria to assess good teaching, at least not in the sense 
that we have come to assess research and research outputs. How far are we from 
getting these criteria right? Harbouring and incubating bad teaching in our 
institutions is one strong form of perpetuating structural inequality and the sooner 
we find ways to improve good teaching and our practices in this regard the better. 

Looking at good teaching is a way to investigate the level of agency teachers 
have in enhancing student success and should not be looked at in isolation. The 
work of the Physics Professor at Harvard, Eric Mazur is gaining attention as 
he condemns the lecture method and argues for peer instruction. Quoted on 
YouTube, Mazur’s confession goes like this: 


I thought I was a good teacher until I discovered my students were 
just memorizing information rather learning to understand the 
material. Who was to blame? The students? The material? I will 
explain how I came to the agonizing conclusion that the culprit was 
neither of these. It was my teaching that caused students to fail!’ 


He rejects the lecture method as a way of teaching and argues for structured 
student discussions as a way to engage students in their learning. In my 
unpublished thesis I have argued that the dominant lecture method is not the only 
culprit responsible for bad teaching over the years, the much acclaimed Bloom's 
taxonomy (Bloom 1956) ‘has been influential for the last fifty years on what to 
teach and how to assess learners’. I further argue that some of the effects engrossed 
into teaching and learning by the taxonomy is the hierarchical and the one 
dimensional view to knowledge and thinking skills. The limited view to learning, 
i.e., the transfer of content knowledge from experts to learners, and how to assess 
the learning thereof, was underwritten by rules coming out of the taxonomy. The 
revision by Anderson and Krathwohl confirm that the intention of the taxonomy 
is to ‘help educators clarify and communicate what they intended students to learn 
as a result of instruction (Anderson & Krathwohl 2001 in Madiba 2009). 
In the same thesis I continue to argue that 


What is problematic with the taxonomy is that ‘knowledge’ was 


put in the same class as thinking or intellectual skills. The concept 
‘knowledge’ was later replaced by ‘remembering’ or recall. This added 
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to the confusion in teaching; content knowledge was conflated with 
intellectual or cognitive skills and knowing was seen as recall. With 
these later developments the taxonomy was rewritten into a two 
dimensional view, to separate the factual, conceptual, procedural 
and (metacognitive) dimension of knowledge from the cognitive 
processing (cognitive skill) domain. This revision is highly useful even 
though the old view is still very persistent. (Madiba 2009) 


It is within this context that I differentiate between different learning designs LD 
(Learning Design) 1/2/3, and the continuum can continue, from the lowest level 
where content delivery is the main feature, to the next level of learning design, 
which can be labelled as activity-based learning, and which is a slight improvement 
on the former but does not provide help to achieve much. The third level, which 
I label the P/?(B)L learning design, to connote a number of approaches that 
include problem-based learning, project-oriented learning, case-based learning 
and inquiry-based learning is a level that provides much hope in terms of what 
good teaching should look like. A look at the epistemic foundations for P/?(B)L 
and traditional approaches reveal this contrast from which one can reasonably 
differentiate between a number of existing ‘learning designs’ so far as they appear 


in teaching and learning practice. 


Traditional approaches are those where subject specific content is the 
main (and only essential) feature that receives attention. The goal of 
teaching and learning is then conceptualised as the transfer of content 
from expert sources (teachers and books) to the novice learner. The 
lecture method in its basic form has been one of the main tools in this 


learning design. I refer to this as LD1. (Madiba 2009) 


The use of technology has been hyped and touted as a revolution that will change 
the face of teaching and contribute to student success. Unfortunately, advancements 
in technology have not always run side by side with innovations in teaching and 
learning. In some cases, technology has contributed towards regression rather than 
improvement in teaching, learning and assessment. The use of quizzes is a case in 
point. The quality of assessment of learning can become grossly affected if 
lecturers depend on quick quizzes and poorly designed multiple choice questions 
for assessment in an attempt to solve the burden of high marking loads. Another 
point of weakness in the use of technology is the overall faith and confidence 
placed in learning management systems (LMSs). Many universities adopted the 
use of LMSs and paid huge license fees, only to realise that the software on its 
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own does not do much. On this issue I quote in my thesis the words of Parkin 
(2004) who argues that the ‘LMS is often the albatross around the neck of 
progress in technology-enhanced learning.’ It became clearer with time that 
technology-enhanced learning requires substantial technical infrastructure for 
institutions to see the real benefits. The burden is bigger when participants (users 
rather) do not recognise the conceptual infrastructure needed to make e-learning 
tools work for teaching and learning. Conceptual infrastructure is a construct 
adopted in the thesis to refer ‘to the theoretical knowledge and application of 
models and frameworks necessary to guide the use of technology to enhance 
teaching and learning’ (Madiba 2009). The misappropriation and ineffective use 
of technology to enhance teaching and learning is another form of perpetuating 
structural inequality by working against student success and the quality of 
graduatedness. The current wave of discussions on the ‘flipped classroom’ offers 
hope in that the approach seems to creatively move the use of learning technologies 
away from the traditional lecture method. The innovators of the ‘flipped classroom’ 
argue that 


Flipping the classroom has transformed our teaching practice. We no 
longer stand in front of our students and talk at them for thirty to 
sixty minutes at a time. This radical change has allowed us to take on 
a different role with our students. (Bergmann & Sams 2012) 


The focus on classroom practice and its link to student success can easily move 
away from equity and redress issues as good teaching is a challenge to teachers and 
learners at Harvard as much as it is for any teacher at a historically disadvantaged 
institution (HDI) in South Africa. A question that arises is whether our 
explorations of good teaching have been refined to a place where we are able to 
talk about pedagogies of redress? There is a growing sense in South Africa that in 
the Extended Curriculum and Foundation Programmes, especially in the 
foundation part, there are useful pedagogies that are being explored and 
implemented. One good example is the work reported by Bozalek, Garraway and 
McKenna (2012) on epistemological access in foundation/extended curriculum 
programme studies in South Africa. A group of staff members teaching in these 
programmes was given an ‘opportunity to design (or even review) innovative 
examples of teaching towards epistemological access’. The work was prompted as 
a result of the recognition that though ‘there is widespread agreement amongst 
practitioners that this is the sort of approach we should be taking there is less overt 
knowledge about how EA (epistemological access) could be enacted in the 


classroom.’ The compilation is an attempt to showcase ways ‘to induct students 
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into the ways of learning’. The concept of epistemological access is an extension 
of the work instigated by Wally Morrow, which in his view refers to ‘learning how 
to become a successful participant in an academic practice’ (Morrow 2000 in 
Bozalek, Garraway and McKenna (2012). The case studies in the compilation 
cover interventions such as the ‘use of modelling and role-play, peer marking, 
service learning and language interaction. There is an acknowledgement that 
these Extended programmes have made a significant contribution to student 
success that needs to be amplified in order to experience bigger achievement gains 
in student success in the sector.’ The Green Paper attests to this point and reports 
that there ‘has been an increase of 5 per cent in the national student success rate 
from 69 per cent in 2004 (the introduction of the Foundation Provisioning and 
Teaching Development grants) to 73 per cent in 2009’. 

Closely related to the concept of EA and its value in teaching and learning is 
the argument made for threshold concepts. A recent press release and call for a 
conference defines threshold concept in this way: 


A ‘threshold concept’ can be considered a portal, one that opens up 
a new and previously inaccessible way of thinking about something. 
It represents a transformed way of understanding, or interpreting, or 
viewing something, without which the learner cannot significantly 
progress. As a consequence of grasping a threshold concept the 
student may thus have a transformed internal view of subject matter, 


subject landscape, or even world view. 


Exploring the application of EA and the methodological infusion of the treatment 
of threshold concepts in the curricula taught in higher education are ways of 
undoing some of the forms of under-preparedness and disadvantage students are 
faced with. Boughey (2010) indicates that South African AD work experienced a 
shift in orientation in the late 1980s and ‘practitioners took up the challenge to think 
about ‘under-preparedness’ in a different way and increasingly began to produce 
work which was located in (this) critical orientation’. She argues that some of the 
implications of critical ways of knowing include interrogating the ‘idea that success 
in education is dependent on factors inherent to the individual such as intelligence, 
motivation and aptitude.’ This view resonates closely with the assertion from the 
Aspen Institute (2004) that ‘position and mobility cannot be determined by the 
subordinated groups’. Boughey (2010) further argues that such interrogation leads 
to ‘how other s¢ructural factors might be involved in denying success to some groups 
of students’. Boughey (2010) links an understanding of under-preparedness in 
students to the ‘deficiency model’, and further elaborates in this way. 
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Black students, it is argued, enter higher education with various ‘deficiencies’ 
because of the continuing poor performance of the school system (although 
some people, even in the field of academic development, continue to cite factors 
inherent to the individual alone, such as ‘aptitude’). Locating problems in this 
way then provides a reason for us of to look at the higher education system (and 
teaching and learning and curriculum practices within that system) to see how and 
why the system itself could be perpetuating ‘structural disadvantage’. 

In a research report that was prepared for and commissioned by REAP 
(Rural Education Access Programme) Jones, Coetzee, Bailey and Wickham 
(2008) grapple with their own use of the term ‘disadvantaged students’. ‘They 
apologetically indicate that the term is ‘used as a shorthand to refer to an array of 
‘disadvantaging factors’ that impact on the ability of poor, rural youth to access and 
successfully complete higher education studies’. They acknowledge that: 


the use of the term ‘disadvantaged students’, and indeed other 
common terminology used, may be misleading insofar as it has the 
effect of placing the challenges explored in this study at the door of 
the individual students themselves, and does not give expression to 
the fact that we believe in the inherent value of human beings and 


their endeavours. 


The ‘elephant in the room’, to use Wally Morrow’s metaphor, is no longer about 
whether we label these students or not, the new elephant in the room is to identify 
how far we are perpetrating and entrenching the disadvantage effect, and when are 
we going to focus more seriously on undoing the damage? 

Tinto’s (2012) reminder that in order to enhance student success the classroom 
has to be taken more seriously is set in a context where he argues against ‘most 
innovations (that) have sat at the margins of the classroom and have failed to 
reach into the classroom to substantially improve the classroom experience’. Tinto 
takes stock of American higher education reform efforts of the past 20 years 
and argues that only some and not most of these efforts have made a significant 
impact. This same accusation was made against Academic Development (AD) 
over a long period in South Africa (Boughey 2010) and abroad. Stefani (2011) 
writes and refers to the works of Clegg and Smith (2008) and Clegg (2009) as 
she acknowledges that ‘academic development has moved from being a highly 
marginal practice to a dominant discourse framing the ways university teaching is 
understood’. This attests to the fact that over a long period academic development 
was on the periphery of mainstream teaching and learning and because of such 


a positioning it could only have a limited impact in the (teaching and learning) 
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improvement agenda, an agenda that is a significant part of improving student 
success. It has to be acknowledged that there are promising shifts that are occurring 
where academic development articulates to strategic alignment within universities, 
with initiatives that are ‘viewed as enabling’, and academic developers are seen as 
‘acceptable interpreters and framers working with both senior management and 
frontline academic staff’ (Stefani 2011: 3). These types of shifts offer a lot of hope 
to the improvement of student success. 

Student affairs practitioners can draw lessons from AD practitioners. As already 
pointed out, for those in academic development the necessary shifts are taking 
place and these allow academic developers to move away from the periphery and to 
work closer to the frontline academic staff to improve student success. For student 
affairs practitioners the challenge is significantly different, it is not about being at 
the periphery; it is about not sharing the same focus with frontline staff. An analysis 
of student affairs departments across a number of institutions confirms that the 
connection to student success is far removed and is seen as indirect. It appears as 
if the focus on student health, disability, and residences for example reduces these 
departments to a focus on logistical and operational issues and creates a distance in 
terms of focus on student success. Appropriating the structural inequality framework 
within student affairs practice offers possibilities of allowing practitioners in this 
field to move beyond logistical and operational issues and to find ways to participate 
in tackling challenges that affect student success. 

What is currently happening in the schooling system in South Africa is not 
helping: the Limpopo textbook saga and the problems the National School 
Monitoring Survey (Mail & Guardian 13 to 18 July 2012) so aptly quantified 
suggest that we need to stop and pay attention. The saga is a way of assuring us, 
in the most negative of terms, that for the next number of generations we will 
continue to talk about the deficiencies Black university entrants bring with them. 
‘The results of the survey reported in the Mail & Guardian article validates the 
research findings in the work edited by Carnoy, Chisholm and Chilisa (2012). 
Their work is a comparison of South Africa and Botswana entitled The Low 
Achievement Trap, focusing on schooling. They conclude: 


In some sense, the South African policy makers have an easier task, in 
that South African education production is so inefficient and under 
resourced in terms of teacher quality that the steps needed to reach 


Botswana levels of student achievement are more apparent. 


And to this ‘inefficient and under resourced’ teacher quality, one cannot hesitate 
to add the current textbook saga in Limpopo. Their work paints a clear picture 
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that the educational struggle to be fought today in South Africa is against 
inefficiency and under resourcing, and to this conundrum we should add the one 
more vicious fight that should be levelled against the greedy monster of 
‘tenderpreneurship’. Where are the SASCOs and PASMAs of today? Where is 
COSAS? Does it mean that these issues do not feature on their radar screen? Why 
the silence? Perpetrators of today’s inequality are those with both the ‘sins of 
commission and omission’. 

In another stock-taking work, Fiske and Ladd (2004) conclude their stock 
taking exercise in this way: 


We conclude that South Africa has made significant progress toward 
equity in education defined as equal treatment of persons of all races — 
an achievement for which it deserves great praise. For reasons that we 
explore, however, the country has been less successful in promoting 
equity, defined either as equal educational opportunity for students 
of all races or as educational adequacy. Thus educational equity has, 
to date, been elusive. 


It is this elusiveness that needs focused attention, the kind that will not allow for 
a glossing over of issues. 

What needs to be looked at with caution is the role stereotypes play in this 
context which is highly infested with structural inequality. The structural racism 
lens used by the Aspen Institute framework also ‘points out that there is national 
‘common sense’ about race — a widely shared set of beliefs and stereotypes — that 
is revealed in surveys of attitudes about racial groups and in cultural norms.’ They 
warn that ‘pervasive assumptions that African-Americans are lazy, violence-prone, 
and disinterested in family formation’ add up to a racialised ‘frame’. The recent 
article, ‘Dear Jobless Graduate’ by Jonathan Jansen (The Times, 21 June 2012), is a 
typical example of this stereotypical framing. In the article JJ (Jonathan Jansen) 
continues to frame his JG (Jobless Graduate) stereotype as follows: 

JG is male and female, in the early to mid-20s, mostly black, from a poor 
family, and from all nine provinces. 


And he continues: 


Your marks reveal that you concentrated on passing, and so your 40 
per cent in mathematical literacy at school, and your 52 per cent in 
sociology at university, send all the wrong signals, and here I am not 
even talking about your meaningless 90 per cent in life orientation. 
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What JJ misses is that (i) a lot of what he cites as deficiencies he allocates to JG 
are actually not of his (JG’s) own doing, they are structural, and some are built into 
the curriculum this JG had to take at school, like the much loathed and despised 
‘90 per cent (in) life orientation; (ii) this stereotype frame has potential to do more 
harm than help the jobless graduate he is trying to chastise. In this instance JJ 
greatly misses the point in making a contribution towards undoing structural 
inequality. Organised student life at South African institutions is one area that 
needs to be zoomed in the struggle to level the playing field. In the JG stereotype, 
JJ casts his victim as one who did not take advantage of available opportunities to 
build an attractive profile that prospective employers would like to pounce on. The 
characteristics JJ continues to pack on top of this victim question the accessibility 
of opportunities at the disposal of the JG. How much would student affairs offer 
to JG in terms of organised student life, especially in the historically advantaged 
universities, and what is the quality of such programmes? In historically 
advantaged universities the question might be different: how accessible are these 
programmes to those individuals from disadvantaged backgrounds? How easy or 
difficult is it for JG to participate? Since the JG is ‘poor’, how foreign is the culture 
of giving; ‘giving of one’s time’ even, as part of ‘voluntary work or holiday 
occupations’ and community emgagement? 

In their book Bridges out of Poverty, Payne, DeVol and Smith (2001) deal with 
topics such as the additive model: the aha; building an accurate model of poverty; 
studying poverty research; theories of change and others to make a contribution 
towards helping communities make sustainable changes and avoid the reactive 
tactics of dealing with poverty’. We still need this level of research and analysis 
in South Africa to understand poverty in our context and how to deal with it 
before we go on with the stereotyping. We need to find ways of working with 
poor students in our institutions in such ways that do not undermine their human 
dignity. We should be designing better ways of articulating the hunger we observe 
in better ways than making these students queue for a meal. Student affairs 
practitioners have a significant role to play in this regard. 

For Tinto (2012) the classroom is central because his frame of reference is 
American colleges where most of the students he is talking about are those ‘who 
attend two-year colleges, commute to college, work and/or attend part-time’. 
He points out that for most of these students ‘the classroom is one, perhaps the 
only place, where they meet with academic staff and other students and engage 
in learning activities’. For South African contact universities, life outside the 
classroom offers time; many hours that can be channelled into academic work 
and in a way operationalise the idea of notional hours and academic credits. 


Learning communities and different ways of organising students into smaller 
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learning groups outside their large classes can go a long way in enhancing student 
success. The time out of class can also be channelled into those activities that can 
allow for acquisition of graduate attributes that do not lend themselves easily to 
development in the formal classroom. One can even push the argument further 
and argue that organised student life has the potential to provide a platform from 
which to develop these often touted (graduate) attributes, and allocating university 
credits that will be part of the graduate profile can be a useful strategy to validate 
such use of time. The acquisition of university credits outside the formal classroom 
should not sound as strange, as there are already many benchmarks to work from. 

The harshness of the reality in South African higher education is that students 
from poor backgrounds sit in classrooms where there is bad teaching and, in some 
cases in institutions that are poorly resourced, to add insult to injury, are taught by 
teachers who despise putting effort into their teaching strategies and approaches 
because ‘no one will ever recognise that effort’. These students are then trapped 
in multiple loops of disadvantages where their success is highly threatened. The 
ripple effect runs wider, to the point where the quality of their graduatedness is 
made suspect as alluded to in the JJ versus JG referred to earlier in this article. This 
calls for commitment from all levels of agency to ensure that a reasonable amount 
of rectification is made. 

The REAP report provides hope in that it articulates layers of support that 
can be put in place to ‘rescue’ poor students from such traps. The report offers a 
number of interventions and recommendations that include mentoring, academic 
advising as well as tracking and monitoring of student support services. 

Though Moja and Hayward (2005) argued that individual redress was achieved 
at a significant scale through funding, especially through NSFAS, the REAP 
report argues for top-up funds and refined ways of assisting these students for 
success. The report calls for the private sector to be involved in enhancing student 
success. The American AtD (Achieving the Dream) movement is an impressive 
example of how a large cohort of organisations have assembled in the name of 
student success and degree completion, to an extent that the critics call them 
the ‘completion mafia’ (InsideHigherEd 2012). Included in this list is the Bill & 
Melinda Gates and Lumina Foundation, hailed as two mega-foundations that 
‘have remade the philanthropic landscape in higher education. 

The AtD movement is an example of ‘collective impact’ which is contrasted 
with ‘isolated impact’ in an article by Kania and Kramer (2011). South Africa 
has a lot of lessons to learn from this movement. Kania and Kramer (2011) give 
a useful treatise of what they call ‘isolated impact’ as they look at ‘heroic efforts’ 
and ‘failed reforms in the US public education system’. They argue for ‘collective 


impact’ instead; ‘the commitment of a group of important actors from different 
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sectors to a common agenda’. Through examples they provide, they demonstrate 
how a group or role-players abandoned ‘their individual agendas in favor of a 
collective approach to improving student achievement’ and how these were able 
to develop shared performance indicators, discuss their progress, learn from each 
other and align their efforts in support of the common agenda. It is worth noting 
that, in their statement on the Limpopo textbook saga, the NGO Section 27 
(2012) speaks of ‘a collective failure of many organisations that represent the poor’. 

There are parallels to draw when one looks at the agenda to improve teaching 
and learning institutionally and nationally. Adopting Kania and Kramer’s analysis 
can be helpful in moving South African role-players with aspirations of enhancing 
student success away from isolated efforts to work towards what the authors call 
‘collective success’. Instead of fragmented interventions that target isolated areas 
improvement, all should rally their efforts and work towards collective impact. 
Kania and Kramer (2011) suggest five conditions that can ‘together produce true 
alignment and lead to powerful results’ and these are (i) a common agenda, (ii) 
shared measurement systems, (iii) mutually reinforcing activities, (iv) continuous 
communication, and (v) backbone support organisations. Casting my imaginative 
net and looking forward, I can envisage how much can be achieved if for example, 
the HELTASA, SAAIR and SAASSAP communities (to mention a few) could 
share expertise and strategise together on student success, which should be their 
common agenda. How much progress can be made in undoing structural inequity 
if various institutions that claim to have electronic tracking systems could share and 
build on what is already working rather than working in isolation and spending 
resources on reinventing the wheel? Another area where this type of talking 
together is needed is in the area of academic literacy — what forms of provision 
have proved effective in this area? What data should we look into in order to make 
data-informed improvement decisions across the sector? The HELTASA Special 
Interest Groups (SIGs) cannot replace the need to employ a collective strategy. The 
challenge with the SIGs is that it is HELTASA talking to herself, and would make 
a big difference to reach out and talk at a broader level and join voices in dealing 
with the challenges faced by higher education in the country. 

The AtD movement as a useful demonstration of how collective impact 
operates has adopted a set of guiding principles: (i) committed leadership, (ii) 
use of evidence to improve programmes and services, (iii) broad engagement 
and (iv) systemic institutional improvement. The movement is devoted toward 
‘closing achievement gaps and accelerating student success nationwide through 
efforts on four fronts’, namely, (i) guiding evidence-based institutional change; 
(ii) influencing public policy; (iii) generating knowledge and (iv) engaging the 
public. The emphasis on leadership is a reminder that poor leadership can add 
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to the multiple traps that disadvantaged masses of students who enter higher 
education suffer. In other words, poor leadership at all level of educational delivery 
can perpetuate structural inequity and by so doing greatly undermine efforts in 
student success. 

The principles the AtD movement embraces should be used to inform and 
strengthen our efforts to enhance student success. The structural racism (structural 
inequality) framework offers us ‘a powerful and promising intellectual tool and it 
provides valuable insights for individual, organizational, community, and collective 
action toward (racial) equity’. David Dodson, drawing from the work of the 
Aspen Institute and in a video presentation at the AtD 2012 conference argues 
for ‘fairness with rigour’ and urges that in pursuing such a principle we will end 
up with ‘the quality of being fair’. He argues against the provision of ‘equal access 
without equal opportunity’ and convincingly points out that equal opportunity 
cannot exist when the playing field is not level. The ‘fairness with rigour’ principle 
entrenches the data-informed and evidence based approach in the AtD movement 
and highlights the value of data coaches in the movement. Dodson urges us 
ask pertinent questions in addressing obstacles that stand in the way of student 
success, like why barriers exist? And, why structural barriers are hard to remove? 
Adopting a collective approach and asking these types of questions and rigorously 
exploring answers will enable us to uncover ways of undoing structural inequality 


in a systemic manner. 


Conclusion 


In order to draw the argument in this paper to a conclusion, the picture that 
emerges in my mind is that of a quilt. How can we quilt together the conceptual, 
intellectual and practical tools at our disposal to take our efforts on enhancing 
student success to the next level? The one set of the patches in the quilt are made 
of the student success indicators: participation, progression, completion and the 
quality of graduatedness. We need to keep these in front of us, initiating 
longitudinal studies on specific cohorts and their completion patterns are some of 
the actions worth engaging in. Another set of patches in the quilt consists of those 
areas that need refined attention: the classroom, including the rewarding and 
recognising good teaching; leadership in teaching and learning; and adoption of 
pedagogies of redress. For student affairs it is not only about the accessibility of 
quality organised student life, it is about exploring conceptual frameworks that can 
guide and focus attention on student success in a more direct manner. Other 


pointers allude to ‘sins of commission and omission like stereotyping the poor 
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students and the noisy silence as the Limpopo textbook crisis unfolds. As far as 
the quality of schooling is concerned, a relevant effort might be in terms of 
speaking out at least, and in the process piercing the consciences of those who are 
directly involved in the perpetration of inefficiency and under-resourcing. In 
terms of areas where agency needs to be exercised in order to stop partaking in the 
perpetration of structural inequality, the AtD movement stands as one source of 
inspiration from which to draw actionable lessons. Mobilising across the nation 
for collective impact appears to be a move in the right direction. 

The image of a quilt suffers a serious limitation as the possibility of falling 
into some form of reductionism in the struggle of grapple with the many issues 
that affect student success. Though the patches in the quilt cannot be exhaustive, 
it remains an attempt to highlight areas that, when attended to, might help in 
fighting structural inequality as far as it threatens student success. 
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Summary 


The role of higher education and research institutions is to equip a critical mass 
of skilled and educated graduates, and improving access to higher education is one 
of the ways in which countries can ensure genuine endogenous and sustainable 
development. However, it is widely acknowledged that a continuum of factors 
prevent access to higher education, some of which extend back into early 
childhood and through all the years of primary and secondary schooling, making 
their impact felt well before students reach tertiary level. This paper reports on the 
design and findings of an enquiry that examined some of the realities of access to 
higher education in South Africa. The study aimed to establish the perceptions of 
two groups of respondents on what they see as the key factors hindering access to 
higher education in South Africa. The two groups were: (i) a number of high- 
school principals from rural parts of the Eastern Cape Province, and (ii) a small 
group of first and third-year BCom Accounting students who had accessed 
university study through a foundation programme. The paper delineates the two 
groups’ views and perceptions on the factors that make access to higher education 


difficult. 


Perspectives on Student Affairs 


Education in South Africa 


The system of racial discrimination institutionalised by apartheid in South Africa 
was particularly evil when it came to the inequities built into the education sector. 
Its legacy is clearly still a contributory factor to the low throughput rates at both 
school and university level. However, it is concerning that after almost 20 years of 
democracy, different and unequal resources (in relation to infrastructure, teacher 
training, management etc.) within the country’s schooling system still prevent the 
poorest of the poor, that is the majority of the population, from completing their 
schooling and being able to access higher education. 

In our view, South Africa has sufficient resources and enabling policies to make 
it possible to offer access to higher education to all, as intended in the country’s 
constitution (Act 108 of 1996)!. Indeed, since the advent of democracy in 1994, 
the education sector has cumulatively received the lion’s share of state expenditure. 
Between 1995 and 2009, approximately 7 per cent of the country’s gross domestic 
product and 20 per cent of total state expenditure was allocated to education. 
However, returns on this investment have been far from ideal. In 2011, while 70.2 
per cent of school leavers who wrote the final matriculation exams passed, only 


24.3 per cent qualified for university access2. 


The realities of schooling 


While the government is working to rectify the imbalances in education, the 
greatest challenges lie in the poorer, more rural provinces such as the Eastern Cape 
and KwaZulu-Natal. Schools in the more affluent and urbanised areas of Gauteng 
and the Western Cape are generally better resourced. Thus, an assessment of 
government’s performance must take into account factors that contribute to the 
state of education today, as well as the historically relevant limitations. 

‘The national Department of Basic Education is responsible for national schooling 
policy and oversees schooling across the country as a whole. Each of the nine provinces 
has its own education department and administrative responsibility lies with them. The 
governance of schools is further devolved to grassroots level through elected school- 
governing bodies, which have an important role to play in the running of schools*. The 
key concerns of the poorer-resourced schools can be summed up as follows: 

(i) An ongoing lack of infrastructure, including the real basics such as sufficient 
classrooms, access to electricity, flushing toilets, not to mention school halls, 
science and computer laboratories or sports facilities. 

(ii) Teaching, administrative and governing body skills are less than impressive. 
For example some teachers are not necessarily qualified to teach the subjects 
allocated to them and illiteracy levels in some rural governing bodies are high. 
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(iii) Drop-out rates are high, even in the lower grades where some children are 
heading households and have to care for their ageing grandparents. 

(iv) Learner literacy levels are low, many learners are unable to read English and 
the fact that English is the medium of instruction from Grade 4 onwards 
compounds the literacy problem. 


The three basic premises of the Finnish schooling system, as outlined by Bloch 

(2010) offer a useful starting point for raising standards in these schools, namely: 

(i) The quality of an education system cannot exceed the quality of its teachers 

(ii) The only way to improve outcomes is to improve instruction 

(iii) Achieving universally high outcomes is possible only by putting in place 
mechanisms that ensure that schools deliver high-quality instruction to every 
child 


In terms of effective learning and teaching systems, Finland features among the 
best education systems in the world. In terms of equity, it aims to create a system 
that assures every child a quality education irrespective of his or her financial 
background. Most if not all teachers in Finnish schools have master’s degrees in 
education, and the system, introduced in the early 1970s, sees early childhood as 
the most important years in a child’s education. Sahlberg (2011) contends that the 
first six or seven years before a child comes to school are the crucial ones, noting 
that ‘if you don’t do anything in those important years it is very difficult to catch 
up. There is no instruction on numeracy and science before a child comes to 


school, but they have to be exposed to these ideas’. 


The state’s response 


The government is targeting education for the poorest of the poor, with two notable 
programmes. The first involves increasing the percentage of non-fee-paying schools 
from 40 per cent in 2012 to 60 per cent by 2014,’ reducing class sizes in schools 
serving lower-income communities, and increasing expenditure on school 
infrastructure. The initiative is carefully directed to the country’s most poverty-stricken 
schools, estimated to comprise up to 40 per cent of all schools in 2007. The programme 
does not always run as planned, however, and delays or non-payment of subsidies have 
negatively affected the efficient running of these schools (Bloch 2010: 14). 

The second programme is the National Schools Nutrition Programme, which 
provides a meal for 1.6 million school children every day. In addition, almost 
2 000 vegetable gardens have been established in under-resourced schools with 
the support of the Department of Agriculture, local government structures and a 
number of non-governmental and community-based organisations (Bloch 2010)°. 
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Higher education as a human right 


A question that often arises is whether access to higher education is a right, a 
privilege, or a necessity in South Africa. Part of the answer to this question is 
contained in the fact that South Africa is a signatory to the 1948 Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and Article 26(1) of that document states, 
‘Everyone has the right to education and that ‘higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit’. Meanwhile, the basic principles of the 1960 
UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in Education, which South Africa 
ratified in 2000, commit the state to making ‘higher education equally accessible 
to all on the basis of individual capacity’. 

Furthermore, the World Declaration on Higher Education, adopted by the 
World Conference on Higher Education in 1998, accentuates the relationship 
between various levels of education in terms of equity of access; Article 3 of the 
declaration reads as follows: 


Higher education institutions must be viewed as, and must also work 
within themselves to be a part of and encourage, a seamless system 
starting with early childhood and primary education and continuing 
through life. Higher education institutions must work in active 
partnership with parents, schools, students, socio-economic groups 
and communities. Secondary education should not only prepare 
qualified candidates for access to higher education by developing 
the capacity to learn on a broad basis but also open the way to active 
life by providing training on a wide range of jobs. Access to higher 
education should remain open to those successfully completing 
secondary school, or its equivalent, or presenting entry qualifications, 


as far as possible, at any age and without any discrimination. 


Essack (2010: 15) also reminds us about plans for a second “Decade of Education 
for Africa as proposed by the African Union and the New Partnership for Africa’s 
Development (NEPAD). Tertiary education features in these plans as one of seven 


focus areas. 


University initiatives aimed at improving access 


Admittedly, much work has been put into turning the education sector around. 
South Africa’s higher education system has been extensively restructured since 
apartheid was abolished in 1994°. Badat (2010: 7) notes that, between 1993 and 
2008, total student enrolment increased from 473 000 to 799 388. In 1993, 40 per 
cent of all students were African (191 000 students), and 52 per cent were Black’. 
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By 2008, African enrolment had risen to 64.4 per cent (514 370 students) and 
Black enrolment stood at 75 per cent of total student enrolment. 

While these figures point to real improvements, the goal of equal opportunity 
in terms of access and success is, from a number of critical perspectives, still rather 
a long way off. For example, South Africa has 11 official languages, of which nine 
are African languages. And since most of the country’s universities were (and 
effectively still are) single-language institutions before 1994, being able to offer 
tuition, or even language support, to African students in their mother tongues 
presents major challenges. Yet not to do so perpetuates a significant inequity. 

Virtually all of South Africa’s higher education institutions are grappling with 
the issue of access. The University of Cape Town, which has always been one 
of the better-resourced tertiary institutions in the country, applies demographic 
quotas to ensure that more African and coloured students access their institution. 
‘This applies particularly strictly to its medical school, which can cater for a limited 
number of students only. Amidst a barrage of criticism from certain quarters, the 
university’s vice-chancellor, Max Price (quoted in Govender 2010), argues that 
that the quota system is valid. He notes that: 


using a race-based policy is second best, and it is a proxy for 
disadvantage most of the time. But our experience shows that a black 
student coming from a township school who manages 65 to 70 per 
cent in matric [Grade 12] has overcome incredible odds, we know that 
if they had been in a good school, they would have got 90 per cent. 
Therefore we do not want to penalise them because of the accident 
of the circumstances they were born into. (quoted in Govender 2010) 


It is interesting to note that the University of Ibadan in Nigeria has a similar 
arrangement, whereby a category of students from educationally less-developed 
states are given special consideration in admission processes even if they have not 
achieved the requisite marks for the courses of their choice. The programme 
provides opportunities for at least five such students to be admitted to each 
department in the institution and is reported to be effective in allowing a greater 
number of under-represented groups to have access to higher education (EUA 
2010). 

There are some who argue that preferential treatment aimed at enabling 
increased numbers of disadvantaged students to access to higher education merely 
sets these students up for failure. However, a wide range of institutions and state 
agencies at the Stakeholder Summit on Higher Education Transformation held in 
April 2010 agreed that access should be widened, and that teaching environments 
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should focus on enabling the success of disadvantaged students in higher 
education (DHE and CEPD 2010). 

Another initiative aimed at increasing access to higher education is the 
National Student Financial Aid Scheme (NSFAS) which was established by the 
government in 1999 (see Mdepa & Tshiwula 2011). There are serious concerns 
that promoting access at the expense of ‘quality’ scholarship has the potential 
to change the way universities are viewed and carry out their mandates, but the 
discord between citizens’ declared equal rights to education in South Africa and 
the real social differentiation in the educational field needs to be explored. 

As noted in UNESCO’s Declaration on Higher Education for the Twenty- 
First Century: 


Higher education has given ample proof of its viability over the 
centuries and of its ability to change and to induce change and 
progress in society. Owing to the scope and pace of change, society 
has become increasingly knowledge-based so that higher learning and 
research now act as essential components of cultural, socio-economic 
and environmentally sustainable development of individuals, 
communities and nations. Higher education itself is confronted 
therefore with formidable challenges and must proceed to the most 
radical change and renewal it has ever been required to undertake, so 
that our society, which is currently undergoing a profound crisis of 
values, can transcend mere economic considerations and incorporate 


deeper dimensions of morality and spirituality (UNESCO 1998: 2). 


Adding further complexity to issues of access, successful throughput, massification 
and the diversification of students in South Africa, is the fact that globally the 
sector is undergoing rapid changes. The strong emphasis on knowledge economies, 
increasing competition among education providers, the increasing number of new 
providers, developments in technology, the rising importance ofinternationalisation, 
and considerable public-funding challenges, are just some of the factors that 
leaders in higher education have to face. 

Henkel (2010: 6, cited in Kubler & Sayers 2010: 31) describes the higher 
education environment thus: ‘Universities have had to equip themselves to 
confront complexity, novelty and instability, to position themselves in a [...] 
(collaborative/competitive, public/private) environment that offers high risks as 
well as opportunities’. 

In light of this increasingly complex environment, decision-making and 


planning for the future remains challenging in the higher education sector. In our 
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view, however, it is important for leaders in the sector to actively steer the way into 
the future, and not just react to these quickly changing circumstances. In order 
for the universities to better respond to the needs of students, it is crucial that 
they remain in touch with, understand and respond appropriately to the reality of 
where their most disadvantaged students come from, and the extent to which their 


most basic needs remain unmet. 


The 2009 National Benchmark Tests Project 


In addressing the challenges of incoming first-year students, Higher Education 
South Africa (HESA), a body that represents the vice-chancellors from 23 public 
universities, instituted a benchmarking project to assess learners’ readiness for 
university study. While not all institutions took part, a mix of formerly advantaged 
and disadvantaged institutions participated in the study on a voluntary basis. 

The study aimed to understand the aptitude of learners already enrolled at 
universities, and to identify the gaps that require attention. Figure 1 illustrates 
the national picture in terms of academic literacy levels while Figure 2 shows data 
from a single formerly disadvantaged institution. 


Figure 1: A national picture of academic literacy levels, South Africa, 2009 


NBT Benchmark Levels, February 2009 


5571 5 780 
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Source: HESA (n.d.: 12). 


Figure 1 indicates that a marginal majority was proficient in terms of academic 
literacy, and a similar number was moderately prepared (intermediate). If one 
views this on a national basis, it means that to ensure equity of outcomes roughly 
half of the students enrolled at tertiary level require assistance from university 
bridging and foundation programmes. Students in the basic category require very 
extensive support if they are to have any chance of succeeding®. 
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Figure 2: Academic literacy levels in the disciplines of commerce, law and science at a formerly disadvantaged 
institution in South Africa, 2009 


NBT Benchmark Levels, February 2009 
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Source: HESA (n.d.: 5). 


Figure 2 indicates that far fewer students were considered proficient at this 
particular campus in the subject areas shown. That is, in all three faculties, the 
largest single category in terms of academic literacy was the intermediate band. 
This means that a significant majority of students at the least-resourced 
institutions require foundation programmes and academic support if they are to 
succeed at tertiary level. 

There is a contention that even foundation programmes are unequal depending 
on whether students are registered at either a historically disadvantaged or 
advantaged institution (see Table 1). 


Table 1: A comparison of aspects of historically advantaged and disadvantaged institutions, South Africa, 2012 


Historically disadvantaged institutions 


The majority of students are from 
disadvantaged backgrounds 


Grappling with how to support learners with 


inadequate academic preparation 


Funding challenges limit the amount of 
support that the institution can provide to 


improve academic success 


The majority of learners receive no instruction 


via their mother tongue 


Historically advantaged institutions 


Compelled by access pressures to accommodate 


some disadvantaged students 


Use strict point systems to ensure selection of 


the more academically competent students 


Some funding challenges but able to draw on 
financial resources to provide the necessary 
support to disadvantaged students and help 


ensure SUCCESS 


Many students are taught in their mother 
tongue, namely, Afrikaans or English 
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Our study 


Having understood the implications of HESA’s report on the 2009 national 
benchmarking tests, we decided to solicit the views of three purposely selected 
high-school principals from the rural Eastern Cape, and eight Bachelor of 
Commerce Accounting (BCom Acc) students at a disadvantaged institution who 
had accessed university through a foundation programme, on the factors that they 
see as hindering access to higher education in South Africa. 

Our aim was to find out about, and understand our research participants’ 
perceptions and experiences of obstacles preventing access to higher education. 
From school principals we wanted to understand the challenges involved in 
preparing high-school learners for tertiary study. From the students, we wanted 
to obtain a perspective on the academic challenges they face at university as 
compared to their experiences of high school. 


Research design 


Following research methodologies outlined by Creswell (2007), we decided to use 
qualitative, descriptive and contextual research methods as we wanted to delve 
into and understand the meaning individuals and groups ascribe to the particular 
social problem of access to higher education. The ability to generalise our findings 
to the whole research population was not part of our goal. 


Sampling and data collection 


As mentioned, our research participants consisted of two discrete groups. The first 
group were high-school principals who were purposefully selected for telephonic 
interviews, namely, they had to be from semi-urban areas in the Eastern Cape. 
This meant that they were at schools that fall outside the university’s usual 
recruitment area. They had all previously contacted the university to ask for 
information about how their students could access the university. The second 
group comprised two first-year and six third-year BCom Acc students (registered 
in 2012) who had all accessed their degree programmes after completing a 
university foundation programme. These students were selected for participation 
in a focus-group discussion. Like the principals, the students were from outside 
the university’s usual catchment area; some came from rural areas in the Eastern 
Cape and others from rural parts of KwaZulu-Natal. 

The students were given a list of topics to reflect on prior to the focus- 
group sessions. Permission was sought to record both the focus groups and the 
telephonic interviews and some field notes were taken. Both sets of participants 


were informed about the study’s intentions and signed voluntary consent forms. 
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‘They were also informed about their right to withdraw from the study at any time, 
and the students were assured that no penalties would be attached if they did wish 
to withdraw. Anonymity and confidentiality were maintained; students were not 
asked for their names, information gathered was treated confidentially and all 
audio recordings were destroyed after the analysis had been completed. 

Data was collected from the principals via semi-structured telephonic 
interviews. In other words, we had a set of pre-prepared questions, but the 
interviews were guided by the schedule rather than dictated by it. Thus the 
principals were perceived as experts on the subject and were allowed the maximum 
opportunity to tell their stories. 

The focus-group interview was conducted in an informal but respectful 
atmosphere, and participants were encouraged to share a range of ideas and 
feelings about their own experiences. As noted by Creswell (2007), focus groups 
are advantageous when interaction among participants is likely to yield particularly 
rich information and when time to collect information is limited. Since both of 
these factors applied in this study, the methodologies chosen seemed well suited 
to the task at hand. 

Creswell (2007: 4) describes qualitative analysis as inductive and as involving 
an ongoing ‘data-analysis spiral’. Essentially, this means that we did not wait 
for all the data to be collected before starting the analysis. Similarly, De Vos eż 
al, (2005) note that analysis of qualitative research tends to be non-linear. Thus, 
as researchers, we evaluated and interpreted data continually during both the 
telephonic interviews and the focus group sessions, and adjusted subsequent 
questions to fill any ‘gaps’ identified. Our aim was to look for trends and patterns 
in the data obtained from the two groups of respondents, using transcripts, tapes, 


notes and memory. 


Data analysis 


After the telephonic interviews and the focus group discussion, we listened to the 
recordings independently, and made notes, comparing these with the handwritten 
notes we had made during the interview processes. We then read the transcripts, 
searching for common issues and formulating categories and subcategories in line 
with the themes that had emerged. Of the eight students who took part, there was 
one who did not participate in the discussion at all. 

We also consulted colleagues who are experts in qualitative research methodology 
as part of a peer-review process,’ and reviewed some of the existing literature on 
this issue. It was interesting to note that Young (2009) explored similar questions 
related to a foundation programme at another University. The focus of that study 
was on underprepared students who chose to enrol at a historically privileged and 
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advantaged institution. Unsurprisingly its findings show that the challenge of 
under-preparedness is not peculiar to historically disadvantaged institutions, and 


presents major challenges to the advantaged institutions as well. 


Limitations of the study 


We have an overview of co-curricular programmes offered to students in the 
foundation programme at the university concerned, so there may be a degree of 
researchers’ bias. Our own backgrounds, culture, and history also undoubtedly and 
unavoidably informed the questions we asked and how we perceived the responses 


we received. 


Findings from the focus group 


Students identified major differences in terms of teaching methodology between 
high school and higher education. This specifically refers to how they had been 
prepared for their Grade 12 school-leaving examinations. They noted that at 
school they had been spoon-fed, while on campus they were expected to develop 
a critical understanding of the work they cover, and to discern the most relevant 
information for themselves. One participant had this to share with the group: 
“When you arrive at university you are surprised as to why students study so early 
in the year, and you realise after six weeks that your work is overwhelming you’. 

Several students mentioned that their high-school teachers had seemed to 
struggle to fully understand the subject content they were required to teach. 
Soobrayan (quoted in Snyman 2011: 422) confirms this situation. It was noted 
that, for many subjects, university classes tend to be huge and students receive very 
limited individual attention. 

Students reported that they would have liked their schoolteachers to have 
offered more guidance on how to balance the demands of academic study with 
co-curricular activities. In the words of one participant, “Teachers should have 
indicated that university requires consistent work and is less about “having the 
time of your life”. 

Similar findings are reported by Cross and Mahomed (2010: 88) who state 
that the experience of university students depends on their perceptions and 
expectations of the university. These can range from feeling pride at being at the 
university to desperation caused by alienation. These feelings can be influenced 
by the inner resources students have, as well as those that they make use of on 
campus. 

Another important theme that emerged from the focus group was that material 
that students thought they had mastered at school level in accounting seemed 
almost entirely irrelevant to what they were being taught in university accounting 
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courses. One participant explained this anomaly as follows: “When you go to an 
accounting class some of the things are completely new as if you have never done 
accounting before. My suggestion is to introduce the basic content of what to 
expect at a university during your Grade 12 studies.’ 

Almost all the focus-group participants referred to the importance of receiving 
support from their families at home in addition to support from their institution. 
Some participants noted that family support was a major part of motivating them 
to succeed in their studies. 

Others noted that poverty and food insecurity was a major part of their 
experiences of both high school and university. One participant noted that, 
‘Even though I got support at home I know of many of my classmates who were 
struggling with both their studies and socio-economically.’ 

In relation to the foundation programme, all participants in the focus group 
had found it beneficial. They noted that because their modules were staggered 
over an extended (four year) period, the foundation programme had allowed them 
additional time to adjust to the challenges and demands of academic study. The 
themes and issues that emerged from the focus group are summarised in Table 2. 


Findings from interviews with school principals 


According to the principals interviewed, poverty plays a key role in limiting access 
to higher education for example one participant expressed this issue as follows: 
‘Firstly I can say that some of the challenges relate to economic conditions, 
unemployment, poverty and the rate of illiteracy in households. Within our 
community, about 90 per cent of learners stay with their grandparents’. This state 
of affairs is not uncommon in South Africa, given the prevalence of the HIV/Aids 
pandemic. A significant number of learners have only their aging grandparents to 
look after them, while others are burdened with the responsibility of heading their 
own households, and having to care for younger siblings and sometimes other 
relatives. 

The principals noted that the absence of positive role models affects learners’ 
outlook on life, especially in relation to education. It was felt that if learners could 
see and experience members of their own community benefiting from further 
education, they might be encouraged to study further and see themselves as having 
a wider set of options and career choices. One participant had this to say about 
the absence of choices confronting students: ‘Some of the learners get surprised in 
January when they get their results and they have passed, then they throw up their 
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Table 2: A summary of findings from the focus group of first- and third-year students 


Themes 


The role of 


educators 


Primary and 
secondary 


schooling 


Higher 


education 


Category 


Educators at 
high-school 


level 


Educational 
environment 
and family 
support 


University 


environment 


Sub-category 


Some teachers struggle with the teaching methodology and 
subject areas; for example, one participant stated ‘teachers 
would stick to one methodology even when learners did not 
understand’. 

Teachers at school pay little attention to explaining the 
importance of balancing academic study and co-curricular 
activities to learners. 

Some teachers spoon-feed learners which does not 
adequately prepare learners for the challenge of increased 
self-reliance expected at tertiary level. 

There is little relationship between subjects taught at high 
school and at university, and this calls for few adjustments by 


students e.g. accounting. 


Students have to make a massive paradigm shift between 
school and tertiary study. 

Learners lack academic preparedness as well as the support of 
family and teachers that could help to facilitate their success. 
Class sizes at university level tend to be much larger, which 
limits individual attention. 

The absence of career counselling leads to inappropriate 
choices of high school subjects. 

Poverty breeds a lack of hope; high school students need 

to set goals for their futures or they end up settling for 
whatever is available in their immediate surroundings. 
Students need support from family and significant others. 
Students are under pressure to work and contribute to 
household income after Grade 12. This reduces their chances 
of advancing into tertiary study. 


Perceptions of university are incorrectly communicated, and 
students can become complacent about what is expected of 
them. 

Students need to set time aside to study right from the start 
of the academic year so as to bridge the divide between 
their experience of high school and the reality of higher 
education. 

Most students found the foundation programme beneficial, 
because it allowed them additional time to adjust to the 
challenges of higher education. 
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arms in despair. They dont know where to go as they did not anticipate passing. 
I think that, for some of the learners, the problems are economically based, and 
there is a lack of motivation at home.’ 

The change in language of instruction from mother tongue to English that 
takes place in Grade 4 at many South African schools marginalises some learners, 
particularly those from homes where there is no culture of reading and where 
access to spoken or written English is minimal. The use of English as the medium 
of instruction marginalises many learners; those who are not used to speaking 
English are suddenly expected to be able to read and write in this language. In 
addition, Snyman (2011: 421) has noted that there has been a 35-36 per cent 
decline in literacy levels in Grade 3 learners since 2007. 

Principals see life orientation classes as a potentially helpful tool, but note 
that since this subject is not examined, learners don’t see it as a critical part of the 
curriculum and tend not to take it seriously. 

The principals reported that teachers often overrule them, especially with 
regard to performance evaluations. Soobrayan confirms this, and observes that 
principals tend not to appraise teachers’ performance as they should (quoted in 
Snyman 2011: 422). 

The lack of ongoing training and support for teachers was considered another 
crucial factor by principals. One participant summed this up as follows: ‘after two 
days of training, teachers cannot be expected to fully impart and implement a new 
curriculum’. 

Cohort assessments that have been introduced in schools from about Grade 9 
are unable to offer a useful indicator of learners’ readiness to progress to the next 
school level. This means that learners progress to the next class on the basis of their 
class’s performance, as opposed to their individual abilities. However, learners are 
then expected to write individual examinations in Grade 12 in preparation for 
university. This system affects learners’ understanding of their subjects and denies 
them a true understanding of their readiness or potential to access and succeed at 
tertiary level. Table 3 provides a summary of our findings from discussions with 
the university principals. 
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Table 3: A summary of findings from telephonic interviews with high school principals 


Themes 


Socio-economic 


realities 


Management of 
the education 


system 


Teaching and 


learning 


Category 


Unemployment 
among parents 

and high levels 

of poverty 


Teacher 
performance 


and evaluation 


Teacher 
qualifications 


and curriculum 


Sub-category 


The general lack of income and other resources means 
that learners focus on survival, rather than on the long- 
term benefits of education. 

Many learners come from families that are poor and have 
few role models for learning beyond school. 

Some children are looked after by their grannies or are 
effectively acting as heads of households, sometimes 
caring for elderly and/or ill relatives. 

Goal orientation and planning is lacking among learners. 
They attend school with no goals, and are surprised if 
they pass. Hence they scramble access to higher education 
at the last minute (so-called walk-ins). 

Life-orientation lessons could be better utilised to assist 
learners to cope with schooling and to prepare them 

for life outside of school including possible options for 
further education. 


Performance appraisals tend to be flawed, as the current 
system relies on peer networks as opposed to objective 
assessments of real performance. Appraisals and 
evaluations are linked to annual increments and can be 
overruled by teacher peers. 

The introduction of class visits by the school principal is 


seen as intimidating, and not welcomed. 


Learning is in the mother tongue up to Grade 3. The 
switch to English from Grade 4 is a difficult adjustment 
for those who have no educational support at home. This 
is where some learners drop out and although others 
reach Grade 12, they still struggle with English, and this 
reduces their chances of success. 

Teacher training tends to emphasise methodology leaving 
some teachers at a loss when it comes to explaining 
subject content. Teacher training must be comprehensive 
to ensure holistic teaching and learner support. 

Cohort assessment and promotion up to Grade 11 
provides no clear indicators of an individual learner’s 


preparedness for Grade 12 and higher education. 
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Recommendations 


The following recommendations derive directly from the students’ and principals’ 

views on existing access mechanisms. They suggested that existing development 

strategies within the education department and universities be strengthened in the 
following areas: 

e Training and support for teachers from both the national and provincial 
education departments. 

e — Rural schools should be prioritised for support in relation to infrastructure as 
well as training for teachers and school governing bodies. 

e Universities should work with learners in subject areas that are considered 
difficult long before they reach Grade 12 to help prepare them for higher 
education. This could take the form of six-month bridging courses with 
targeted schools, from which learners have an expressed interest in academic 
programmes. 

e Schools should encourage families to support learners via their school 
governing bodies and regular parent-teacher meetings. 

e Higher education should continue to consider mechanisms to ensure access 


such as the existing foundation programmes. 


Conclusion 


This paper set out to examine factors preventing access to higher education. We 
acknowledge that there is a continuum of educational issues, and that this paper 
covers only a select few. We believe however, that in the context of massive 
inequalities outlined, the voices of students and school principals can provide 
valuable insight into the specific actions and policies geared to widening access to 
higher education. The picture that emerges from our findings is not new. What is 
clear however, is the need to continue to focus attention on the existing basic 
education gaps, using all the available resources more effectively. Failure to address 
these very basic needs will exacerbate the chronic shortage of scarce skills that is 
so damaging to South Africa’s growing economy. 
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Notes 


1. Article 29 of the South African Bill of Rights (Chapter 2 of the Constitution) reads as follows: 
‘Everyone has the right to a basic education, including adult basic education; and to further 
education, which the state, through reasonable measures, must make progressively available and 
accessible.’ 

2. “Matric pass rate improves to 70.2 per cent’ SouthAfrica.info. 5 January 2012. http://www. 
southafrica.info/about/education/matric-050112.htm. As noted earlier, however, a high 
proportion of school learners never reach Grade 12. 

3. One cannot help but wonder about capacity building among governing bodies in rural and 
informal urban areas. In a follow-up study, we aim to explore this question, especially the role of 
the Department of Basic Education's District Offices in creating the necessary capacity. 

. Non-fee-paying schools receive all their funding from the state and do not charge school fees. 

5. See also “The National School Nutrition Programme’, http://www.education.gov.za/TheDBE/ 
DBEStructure/SocialandSchoolEnrichment/ 
NationalSchoolNutritionProgramme/tabid/131/Default.aspx. 

6. For example, several higher-education institutions have merged since 2005. 

Black in this context should be read inclusively, that is, to denote people of African, Indian and 
so-called coloured descent. 

8. At South African universities, the term ‘foundation programme refers to learning activities at 
the lower end of undergraduate study. The programmes are intended to enable students from 
disadvantaged educational backgrounds to acquire the academic foundations necessary for 
succeeding in higher education. Usually of a year’s duration, the time spent in a foundation 
programme does not necessarily guarantee that students will qualify for their choice of further 
study. If they fail, they may have to relinquish their goals of success in their chosen field. In 
general, the programmes aim to provide a non-alienating orientation and induction of students 
into higher education, various forms of support in relation to academic literacy, numeracy and 
study skills, a correlation between academic and co-curricular programmes, and an early tracking 
system to alert the academics and co-curricular staff to any early difficulties so that they can take 
prompt action (Essack 2011). 

9. We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of our colleagues, S Terblanche and M de Jager. 
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Summary 


Student affairs practitioners are confronted with clinical practice dilemmas of an 
ethical nature on a regular basis, such as when clients refuse, resist or reject treatment, 
especially if these clients are judged to be in dire need of treatment or require referral 
to other service providers. A client has a right to refuse treatment. However, there is 
a small group of clients who refuse treatment and in the process causes practice 
difficulties and ethical dilemmas. The implications of refusal by this particular group 
of clients within a university setting are explored in this paper. The role of the 
therapist as a university employee can be in conflict with obligations towards the 
client. The ethical values of autonomy and beneficence and the obligations towards 
the university as a third party are pertinent within the context of this discussion. The 
paper makes suggestions regarding the management of these students. 


Introduction 


Members of the health science professions are very familiar with the burden of 
responsibility that is part of their professional lives. It is therefore important to 
assess the problem and attempt to find a working solution with clients who refuse 
treatment within a university setting. 


Perspectives on Student Affairs 


This topic highlights what Adshead and Sarkar (2005: 1011a) call the welfare 
identity and beneficence ideal that is central to the mental health professions. 
‘Their paper referred to psychiatrists, but we can safely extrapolate this welfare 
position and beneficence ideal to include psychologists, social workers, nurses and 
doctors; in general all health care professionals (HCPs). We identify strongly with 
the role of caretaker or carer and we are aware of a duty to care for those who put 
their trust in us. 

Yet, this conversely raises the question of whether we should always, under 
all circumstances be the caretaker or carer. It forces us to momentarily stop and 
consider: What does this mean? What does such ‘keeping’ or ‘caring’ entail? What 
are the limits of my role regarding clients in my care? This turns the focus on the 
concept of autonomy, and the movement in recent years towards the client’s rights 
to make independent judgements and decisions about their treatment rather than 
to accept that the HCP will ‘know what is best for me’ (Beauchamp & Childress 
2001: 176). 

When working in a university setting, there is yet another position to consider, 
namely that of the university as an institution: all of us are employed by the 
university; all students are registered at the university. Most of our referrals come 
via the university in one way or another: faculty members, student housing staff, 
management or fellow HCPs. What about the university’s right to ask: What 
about this student? Or even the university’s right to declare: this student should 
be treated. 


Problem statement 


It should firstly be acknowledged that not all students who refuse treatment pose 
management and ethical dilemmas. In South Africa, persons 18 years and older 
are under general circumstances considered to be legal majors and sufficiently 
mature children from the age of 12 can give consent for medical treatment to 
themselves, without the assistance of a parent or guardian (Children’s Amendment 
Act 41 of 2007). As psychological services at student counselling centres are 
usually free of charge, there generally are no reasons why a student cannot be seen 
freely and independently. An autonomous person can choose and give consent to 
therapy. This means that most students are in a position to give or refuse consent, 
if they are deemed to be autonomous agents. 

Furthermore, with most of the clients referred for psychotherapy at student 
counselling centres, issues of autonomy, beneficence and dual role responsibilities 


are not necessarily central issues in their therapy and management. We should 
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always be aware of these concepts and their implicit presence in our dealings with 
students. But more often than not, they are not central to the treatment in that 
they need separate deliberation. Clients are referred, or refer themselves; they are 
aware of and relatively motivated to address the problems they are facing; they 
engage freely in the process of therapy and terminate the process when goals are 
reached. Often, nobody but the client and the therapist are aware that they were 
there. They may or may not choose to inform significant others of their decision 
to engage in therapy. There is no third party involvement if they do not wish there 
to be. 

Conversely, there are certain clients that pose greater difficulties in relation 
to the above-mentioned concepts of autonomy and beneficence. The following 
instances may be considered in order to guide the discussion and train of thought, 
but the difficulties are not limited to only these examples: 

e Clients who refuse treatment, but experience pressure from the university, 
student housing or Faculty hierarchy to submit to treatment because of 
problematic psychological functioning within the hall of residence or faculty 
system (e.g. suicide attempts, aggressive behaviour and emotional outbursts); 

e Clients who refuse treatment, but have limited insight into their 
psychopathology and are convinced that the problem lies outside themselves 
(e.g. slowly evolving psychiatric disorders such as delusional disorders, eating 
disorders, clients not yet actively psychotic but deemed to be in prodromal 
phases, clients with problematic personality structures, or clients holding 
certain religious convictions/beliefs that may prohibit treatment); 

e Clients registered as students with the Health Professions Council of South 
Africa (HPCSA) who suffer from possible professional impairment; 

e Clients who attempted suicide, but are not interested in assessment or 
committed to treatment; and 


e Referrals from disciplinary hearings 


Central ethical issues 


According to a dictionary of common philosophical terms, a dilemma is a ‘problem 
where one is confronted with two choices, either of which leads to an unacceptable 
conclusion (Pence 2000: 15). 

In the above description of treatment refusals, the dilemma is between two core 
ethical principles in biomedical ethics, namely autonomy and beneficence. These 
cases pose a clinical, management and ethical challenge. Most therapists would 


have experienced similar examples and would have formulated their own ideas 
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about how to deal with these challenging cases. The assessment and management 
plan of therapists would largely have been informed by their basic moral 
understanding and position. These positions are probably based on the various 
moral theories such as deontology, utilitarianism, virtue ethics, rights based 
theories, ethics of care, communitarian or community based ethics and the like. 
Detailed discussions of moral theories are not within the scope of this paper, but 
therapists should be aware of their basic moral orientation, as it informs ethical 
deliberation and substantiates clinical management. The case examples engage 
the therapist in an interesting ethical discourse as the therapist has to assume an 
additional role, namely that of a moral agent. 

The following basic ethical question may be central to most of these case 
examples: 
e In a university setting, can there be an insistence on therapy, if clients are 


unwilling and resistant to continue, and if so, under which circumstances? 


Less central ethical issues include: 

* If student clients refuse or resist treatment, what ethical obligations do we 
have towards them as clients? 

e If student clients refuse or resist treatment, what ethical obligations do we 
have to the University? 

e If these clients were not students, would we consider their management 
differently? 

e What legal obligations are there to consider in certain cases? 

e What treatment and management principles should be taken into account? 


Relevant central concepts, codes and laws 


We have to carefully consider which clients need our special consideration when 
they refuse treatment. Whatever approach the ethical reasoning about a certain 
case takes, it is important to keep the following elements in mind: the central 
ethical concepts, the pertinent ethical codes of conduct for HCPs and the relevant 
laws of the country. 


Autonomy 


Ethical codes are based on a ‘common morality’ that includes four major ethical 
principles in biomedical ethics: respect for autonomy, beneficence, non-maleficence 
and justice. Beauchamp and Childress (2001: 58) describe the autonomous person as 
having the capacities of ‘self-governance’, such as understanding, reasoning, 
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deliberating, and independent choosing. Those authors declare that the minimum 
definition of personal autonomy is ‘self-rule that is free from both controlling 
interference by others, and from limitations, such as adequate understanding, that 
prevent meaningful choice’ (2001: 58). Most theories relating to autonomy agree that 
two conditions are essential for autonomy: liberty, that is (i) the independence from 
controlling influences and (ii) agency, which is the capacity for intentional actions 
(2001: 58). This means that a person’s right to hold views, make choices and take 
actions based on personal values and beliefs should be respected and acknowledged 
(Beauchamp & Childress 2001: 63). Religious beliefs or cultural convictions 
regarding therapy should therefore be respected. A person’s autonomy is diminished, 
according to these authors, if they are controlled by others in some way or otherwise 
incapable of acting according to their own choice, desire or plan (2001: 58). 

It is important to note that being autonomous and making an autonomous 
choice is not the same as being respected as an autonomous agent. Beauchamp 
and Childress reason that autonomous agents can sometimes fail in the act of 
‘self-governance’. This usually has to do with illness, psychiatric conditions such 
as depression, ignorance, coercion or other conditions that limit their options 
(2001: 58). Students who refuse treatment may therefore fail to make autonomous 
choices due to some of these factors. 

‘The concept of consent is another important aspect of autonomy. Eyler and Jeste 
(2006: 554) state that in order for consent to be valid, it should be fully informed, 
given voluntarily and by a person with adequate ability to make the decision at 
hand. Allan (2001) explicates the essential elements of informed consent in terms 
of the decision maker as follows: he must have adequate information to make the 
decision, must understand the information on a cognitive level, must appreciate 
the situation and the consequences of the decision at an emotional level, must have 
the ability to make a rational decision, which decision must be free and voluntary 
and s/he must be able to communicate the decision (2001: 31). 

Why do we need the consent of the client? According to Beauchamp and 
Childress, informed consent is a way to minimize the potential for harm, reduce 
risk, avoid unfairness and exploitation and of course, protect autonomous choice 
(2001: 77). Some students may be opposed to or do not see the need for treatment, 
in spite of what the referring agent thinks. They may have been inadequately 
informed, may not appreciate their situation or fully understand the options 
open to them, and may change their minds. Certainly however, some may remain 
convinced that undue pressure and influence have forced them into the therapy 
room, and that they do not belong there. 

Competence is another concept to bear in mind when deliberating about aspects 


of autonomy. Competence is a complex concept with the basic meaning referring 
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to the ability to perform a task. According to Beauchamp and Childress, standards 
of competence require certain mental skills (an understanding), certain abilities 
to comprehend and process information and to reason about the consequences 
of actions (2001: 72). Allan reminds us that legally competent adults, who have a 
right to make decisions regarding treatment, also have the right to refuse treatment 
(2001: 30). He alerts us to the difference between good therapeutic practice on 
one hand and coercion on the other. Coercion is never acceptable. Adshead and 
Sarkar mention that there still is the idea that clients diagnosed with any major 
psychiatric disorder abolish the capacity to make rational decisions. They refer 
to research demonstrating that patients with mental illness retain the capacity 
to make complex medical decisions, such as treatment options and participation 
in research (2005: 1012b). In the United States of America, legal decisions have 
supported the rights of patients with severe mental illness to refuse treatment, 
even if it had negative outcomes for them (Adshead and Sarkar 2005: 1012b). 

The Mental Health Care Act provides for the management of clients who do not 
consent to treatment, but who are deemed to be in need of treatment. The provisions 
for such circumstances are described in the act (Mental Health Care Act, 2002 III: 
9). In certain circumstances there are legal grounds for intervention. Allan (2008: 
104) argues that involuntary detention and compulsory treatment violate people’s 
fundamental rights to liberty and autonomy. He continues to explain that the state 
justifies these actions on the grounds that it has a duty to protect members of the 
public as well as a right and a duty to act in the best interest of people who are 
deemed to be incapable of looking after themselves. Allan alerts us to two additional 
criteria to those mentioned already, namely that the person must refuse treatment or 
must be incapable of giving consent to treatment and committal must be the least 
intrusive way of dealing with the person (2008: 104). 

When deliberating on practitioners and students registered with the HPCSA, 
legal aspects need to be kept in mind. The Health Professions Act makes provision 
for the HPCSA to investigate and regulate students and practitioners defined 
by the Act as being impaired. The Act defines impairment as a ‘condition which 
renders a practitioner incapable of practicing as a professional with reasonable skill 
and safety’. The Act furthermore contains clear directives to report impairment 
in oneself or in another, (student or practitioner) suspected of impairment or 
unprofessional, illegal or unethical conduct. 

It is useful to differentiate on a conceptual level between impairment, 
incompetence and unethical behaviour. These are suggested to be related, but 
not identical, concepts. Describing medical practitioners, Morreim (1993: 19-27) 
in a Hastings Centre Report proposes the following definitions: The impaired 
physician is defined as unable to practice medicine with reasonable skill and 
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safety, because of physical or mental illness (such as waning eyesight, dementia 
and substance abuse). The unethical physician knowingly and willingly violates 
fundamental norms of conduct towards others, especially his or her own patients. 
The incompetent physician is not ill but lacks appropriate skills and is ignorant. 
This seems to be a very useful demarcation of concepts and particularly so because 
it illuminates to a large extent the strategy needed to manage the healthcare 
practitioner involved. 

While keeping concepts related to autonomy in mind, it becomes apparent that 
it cannot be the only thing to say about the matter of treatment refusal. What 
grounds do we have to consider treatment at all, when it is not wanted? 


Beneficence 


According to Beauchamp and Childress the term beneficence implies that we 
should act in people’s best interests and treat people with welfare (2001: 65). They 
state that one of the biggest debates in biomedical ethics is whether respect for 
autonomy should have priority over professional beneficence (2001: 176). 
Sometimes the therapist may see that there are avenues of action that will be to 
the client’s therapeutic benefit, even though this may clash with aspects of 
autonomy, such as choice, disclosure of information, confidentiality and privacy. 

Adshead and Sarkar identify paternalism as an ‘important and sometimes 
necessary part of the duty of beneficence (2005: 1011b). They mention that the 
doctor’s duty of beneficence traditionally trumped patients’ right to make choices 
for themselves (2005: 1012a). Because a HCP has superior training, knowledge 
and insight in certain fields and regarding matters of (mental) health, it may lead 
to the client being subjected to the position of the ignorant and fearful ‘child’ 
(Beauchamp & Childress 2001: 178). Then beneficence can lead to paternalism. 
The origin of the word suggests the way in which a father will act, presumably 
towards his children or those in his care. Students are generally young and 
inexperienced, which makes it so much easier for therapists to be paternalistic in 
their beneficence. The danger exists that when a student refuses treatment, a HCP 
may put across courses of action thought to be in the client’s best interest, without 
fully exploring the client’s views. 

Beauchamp and Childress explain that if a person’s known preferences are 
ignored and action is justified merely by the goal of benefitting or avoiding 
harm, we are dealing with paternalism (2001: 178). Strong paternalism is when 
interventions are geared toward benefitting a client who is engaging in risky 
choices, even though there may be autonomy, voluntariness and information. 
Weak paternalism protects clients against mostly non-autonomous actions — such 


as in the cases of severe depression, drug dependency or where there is not enough 
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information and actions in ‘the best interest’ is necessary (2001: 180). 

Beneficence further extends into obligations to assess risks in the case of 
suicidal and homicidal threats. Paternalism has been the primary justification 
to intervene in the cases of suicide prevention (Beauchamp and Childress 2001: 
188). HCPs may also have duties to warn potential victims if clients make threats 
against them. Under these circumstances the confidentiality can be broken for 
the sake of the common good. Gavaghan describes the many difficult aspects of 
breaking confidentiality in this way, such as the nature of the threat, whether the 
intended victims are identifiable, a general warning to a group, and the difficulties 
in accurately predicting the potential for harm (2007: 113-130). 


Third parties 


Powerful third parties may take a strong paternalistic stance toward clients. A 
university certainly has legitimate duties toward and claims on student behaviour 
and conduct. It is, however, my position that universities and agents of a university 
should not be surrogate parents that can take over decision making for students. 
Universities do however have rules of conduct to which students and staff must 
comply. As such, pressure to change behaviour or face disciplinary action and even 
exclusion from an institution, may be exerted. In the case of an institution 
however, the utilitarian argument that the behaviour of one student must be 
weighed against the bigger need and benefit of all, usually prevails. This may be 
particularly true for students residing on university property. When students are 
referred on recommendation of a disciplinary board or hearing, treatment refusal 
is often not an option. The role and function of the HCP will be different than 
when a student voluntarily seeks treatment. 

Other predicaments arise when the student counsellor, as a university employee, 
must choose between moral duties to the employer and moral duties toward the 
client. Third parties may attempt to dictate to the therapist and/or the client 
regarding therapy engagement and process. Clinical judgement and practice may 
be undermined. Third party pressures can convince therapists that they should 
proceed in a way that may not be in accordance with what the client truly wishes 
or not even in the best interests of the client. Callender reminds us that with many 
clients who present for psychotherapy, the problems originated in the experience 
of having been used as a means to someone else’s ends in the first place (1998: 
275). The very process of psychotherapy cannot be seen to reinforce this dynamic. 
The misuse of therapeutic power and strong paternalistic views are the mainstay 
of many ethical problems and even complaints against HCPs. 

There may therefore be tension between the obligations towards clients and 
perceived obligations to an institution, a family, or even a society at large. This 
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may result in a conflict of loyalties for the therapist, or the double agent dilemma, 
also known as double agency or dual roles (Chodoff 1996: 299). Roberson and 
Walter describe this as ‘the dilemma of conflicting expectations or responsibilities, 
between the therapeutic relationship on the one hand and the interests of third 
parties on the other’ (2008: 229a). They suggest that HCPs (psychiatrists, in their 
study) adjust to changing times and find an ethically defensible way to manage 
third party interests, as it is a strong and lasting phenomenon in modern health 
care (2008 :234). 

‘The strong paternalistic stance of a third party which may very well be based on 
beneficence must therefore not be confused with the beneficent duty the therapist 
owes towards a client. Therapists should have the client’s best interest at heart, 
not that of the third party. The relationship between the client and the therapist 
is different from the relationship between the institution and the student/client. 
‘Therapist-client relationships are seen as ‘fiduciary’, mutual or equitable (Adshead 
& Sarkar 2005: 1012a), implying that the relationship is based on trust. However, 
that is not to say that we do not owe duties towards the university as an employer. As 
Rachels explain, there are however different duties, associated with different virtues 
(2003: 181). The relationship with a client is different and in a sense more unique 
than the relationship with an employer. Furthermore, if the trust and fiduciary 
relationship is perceived to be disregarded by clients, in this case the student 
population, it is possible that future clients will refrain from seeking help or from 
divulging important information (Freeman eż al. 2004: 166). As such, neither the 
institution, nor the client, or even potential clients, benefit in the long run. 


Management suggestions 


The appeal for careful balancing of autonomy, beneficence and third party 
involvement, is grounded in the fear that students with mental illness and 
emotional problems will somehow become marginalized and treated as different 
from others. This may lead to a situation where certain students are watched more 
carefully than others and their actions controlled more specifically, based on 
psychological criteria. This is a largely discriminatory stance and not defensible. 

Keeping the aforementioned theoretical concepts in mind, the following 
suggestions are made, based on the previous discussions: 

Firstly, when clients are suffering from serious mental illnesses, such as 
psychotic disorders, best practice dictates psychiatric treatment, and possibly 
admission to a mental hospital. However, until the client presents as an immediate 


or current emergency, the need for involuntary commitment will in all probably 
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not be necessary. Deliberation of potential risk must be assessed in terms of 
threat to others, the means in which to achieve it, past behaviour and the like. 
‘Therapists working within student health environments would be wise to consult 
with psychiatry and have well established psychiatric referral systems in place. 
Involvement of parents usually occurs with the consent of the client. Even 
after initial refusal, most clients do consent that third parties be contacted after 
discussion and explanation. If consent is absent and assessment of immediate 
threat is made, confidentiality could be broken and relevant parties contacted on 
the grounds of an emergency situation. The challenge for the therapist would be 
to help the client towards optimal treatment in the least invasive way. 

Secondly, clients may be seriously ill, but nevertheless non-psychotic and 
currently stable. Resistance, denial and refusal of therapeutic engagement are 
unfortunate, but common phenomena of many diagnostic categories. In many 
cases it may be a way of coping or attempts at adaptive responses. For therapists, 
this is ‘business as usual’. If attempts to engage such clients in therapy fail, clients 
should be allowed to exercise autonomous choice and exit therapy. The unfortunate, 
but unavoidable outcome will probably be that the illness or condition will ‘get 
worse, before it can get better’. 

Thirdly, suicidal threats and attempts pose an obvious risk to clients. Duties 
of beneficence compel us to act responsibly and assess risk and autonomy. In this 
respect, official and well publicised suicidal policies on university campuses may 
be helpful (see Meilman & Pattis 1994, for an explanation of such policies). Pillay 
et al. (2004: 352-360) describe the ‘responsible caring’ concept in the Canadian 
Ethical code. This means that the clinicians judgement is not over-determined 
by autonomous decision making in the client. It allows for routine referral and 
assessment of clients who displayed non-fatal suicide behaviour. They contend 
that this does not diminish respect for persons under these circumstances and 
may comply with a beneficence ideal. Emergency referral options should be 
available and psychiatric consultant services must be in place and accessible to 
Student Health Centres, in case of suicide attempts and threats. Many students 
do not have access to private care and accessing state facilities can be frustrating, 
slow and dependant on the geographical positioning of the campus. Until such 
time as these services are optimised, university management may have to come to 
an agreement with local service providers in their immediate vicinity regarding 
assistance for students who make suicide attempts and serious threats. 

Fourthly, students registered and governed by a professional body, such as the 
HPCSA, should be made aware of the requirements of the Health Professions 
Act. Faculties who train these students have an obligation to manage and protect 
students that may have become impaired. Students must be made aware that they 
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too, ought to manage serious psychiatric (and physical) conditions responsibly, to 
avoid impairment. If necessary, such students should be registered at the HPCSA 
Health Committee on completion of their training, for further supervision and 
management if the impairment persists. Policies that govern and protect HPCSA 
registered students should therefore be in place at universities. 

Fifthly, therapists should not obscure their role to clients and need to take care 
to explain their function to the client. If clients are referred for an assessment with 
a report as the expected outcome (as in the case of disciplinary procedures), there 
cannot be therapeutic expectations and process. Equally important, requests for 
reports and disclosure of confidential information often occur during therapeutic 
involvement. Therapists must receive written consent before any information is 
made available to third parties. It is also important to be able to deny clinical 
reports to third parties if clients do not consent. 

In the sixth place, Jennings e¢ al. (2005: 44) state that one of the core values 
of a good therapist is to be open to complexity and ambiguity, be adaptive and 
open to find answers and constantly try to overcome obstacles. It seems sensible 
to acknowledge third parties as important and legitimate role players. Their 
duties are however not always the same as the duty of the therapist. It may be 
counterproductive to ignore requests, or take a defensive stance to institutional or 
parental interests in clients because of one’s own anxieties and discomfort. It may 
be better to manage this pro-actively, in cooperation with the client. 

Lastly, it may be helpful to take a preventative, and again not defensive, stance 
to autonomy and beneficence issues. Therapists may be in a better ethical position 
if time is routinely taken to discuss issues of autonomy, consent, confidentiality 
and access to client information, (as well as exceptions to it), therapy contracts, 
costs and the like, with new clients. Thus consent can be given freely, or not, 
without due influence and through autonomous choice. This is best done before 
commencement of the therapeutic process and in a written format to which 
clients can refer back. Any potential or anticipated problems relating to the 
referrals can be ironed out by initial discussion. In light of the more problematic 
cases this process may be imperative. Therapists are in a best position to reframe 
the referral for a patient. In a sense, cooperation can be negotiated which may be 
to the benefit of the student as well the institution. 


Conclusion 


When we return to the problem statement and the ethical questions posed in the 
beginning of the discussion, we may be in a better position to address the 
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dilemmas we were confronted with. These questions will occasionally come our 


way when working in a student support environment. Even though the answers 


are 


never crystal clear, we should be equipped to negotiate and manage them in a 


responsible and ethical manner. That is what I intended to achieve through this 
paper. 


Notes 
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A ‘profession has to do with the scope of practice and behaviours associated with a profession, 
while ‘professionalism refers to the implicit or explicit code of conduct and norms associated with 
a profession. 

Bailey (2010) discussed the policy-research nexus and explored the utilisation of research and 
its impact on policy and in particular the role ‘networks’ (such as associations) in terms of the 
interplay between research and policy. 

The human capabilities approach was originally developed by Amartya Sen (1984, 1995, 2001) 
and has since been a leading paradigm for policy development around human development issues 
and was the basis for the United Nations Human Development Index. 

South African higher education is governed by a policy context which constructs ‘Student 
Development and Support’ (the equivalent to student affairs) in a particular way, and any meta- 
framework needs to comply with national policy. The National Commission on Higher Education: 
An overview of a new policy framework for higher education transformation (DoE 1996: 12) is 
particularly informative in this regard. 

Globalisation means the global mobility and transnational circulation of information, education, 
culture, and economics, through the increase in exchange and the opening of borders by the 
reduction of barriers and the increase of open access to information via the internet and other 
virtual platforms. 

The term neo-liberalism was coined to describe the period after socio-economic liberalism, 
which dominated the first world with its emphasis on civil liberty and economic freedom, while 
protecting individual rights. The removal of the protective regulations sheltering economic 
monopolies is considered the onset of the neo-liberal economic order. 

Du Toit (2007) discusses the issues arising from considering, what he called, higher education's 
‘social contract’. He argued that the social contract safeguards academic freedom and self- 
determination, a key element for student affairs within the institutions. 
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Summary 


The paper makes the case for the importance of the social work profession in 
higher education institutions. It highlights the values on which the profession is 
based, such as the recognition of the worth of each human being and the 
individual's right to self-determination. It describes the role of the social worker 
in the context of the triangle of the student, the lecturer and the environment. The 
paper concludes by discussing the following as the key roles of the social worker: 
advocacy, facilitator, coordinator, enabler, programme developer and case 


management. 


Introduction 


Social workers in an educational setting are an extended arm of the educators in 
fulfilling educational objectives. According to Skidmore, Thackeray and Farley 
(1991: 167), social work is one of several disciplines attached to the education 
system to address and treat problems interfering with the teaching and learning 
process. Focus of this speciality area has been with reference to a school system 
and virtually no attention has been paid to the role of social work in institutions 
of higher learning. 


Perspectives on Student Affairs 


Throughout the world, tertiary institutions are becoming the main social 
institution for social development. Tertiary institutions are preparing young 
people to participate in a multinational and global world, bound together by 
communication and by economic and social relations. According to Friedman 
(2005: 46) education has become crucial, not only for each person to cope 
with the demands of modern living, but also for national economic survival. 
The understanding is that individual young people develop well and that the 
University supports that development. 

Du Toit (2009: 31) contends that the implementation of an outcomes based 
education system has challenged higher education to develop a specific strategy 
and well formulated view on how to approach the development of students as 
individuals. It is for this reason that institutions of higher learning have Student 
affairs divisions and within them student support units who contribute especially in 
development areas such as career planning, employability, and self-empowerment. 
‘The latter resonates with the mission of social work as a discipline whose object is 
to develop the full potential of persons, enrich their lives and prevent dysfunction. 

Social work is a profession that promotes social change, problem solving 
in human relationships and the empowerment and liberation of people to 
enhance well-being. According to the World Summit for Social Development 
in Copenhagen (2007), social work addresses multiple, complex transactions 
between people and their environments. Social workers work with young people 
and their environment, assisting them to accomplish tasks associated with their 
learning, growth, and development, and thus to come to a fuller realization of 
their intrinsic dignity, capability, and potential. The basic question that the paper 
attempts to explore is: What should the role of the social worker be in student 
support services? Guided by the purposes and needs of education and the learning 
process, the paper outlines an effective, focused, and comprehensive role of the 


social worker. 


The university community context 


The university is conceptualised as a community of students, academic personnel 
and support staff engaged directly or indirectly in the educational process. 
Universities are no longer viewed as a building or a collection of lecture halls or 
theatres where academics and students work together but are also living and 
learning spaces through their student residences. The university community is not 
only bounded by geography, comprising all those who engage in the educational 
process, but is a community where there are varied concrete roles. Each role-player 
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fits into a university community in a particular way to ensure that there is harmony 
and commonality of purpose. Any obscuring and enmeshment of boundaries 
tends to have perilous effects on the role performance, thus creating a state of 
disequilibrium. For instance, management has a responsibility to manage the 
university while they are thought to be jointly in governance of the university with 
various stakeholders, including the students through the student governance 
structures. This is based on the understanding and interpretation of the provisions 
of the Higher Education Act No. 101 of 1997 but it is likely to create conflict and 
on-going strife between the university management and the student leadership. 
This somehow interferes with the core business of the institution and harmony 
has to be maintained at all cost. 

Constable (2008: 121) contends that the education setting is a central place for 
the development of individuals. It provides a social environment for individuals 
to grow and develop emotionally and socially. He further postulates that there 
are often gaps in this relationship, within the education setting and in relation 
to the needs of the students. He further contends that there are gaps between 
particular cultures and what the tertiary environment may offer, hence a need for 
comprehensive student development and support services. 

The concept of student development and support services is broadly understood 
as all those services included in the academic curricular or which directly support 
and enhance the academic activities of learning and facilitating learning within 
the higher education institution. These support services include services that have 
been clustered by Gallagher (1992) as quoted by Du Toit (2009: 20) in his 
classification system as follows: 

+ Learning services (e.g. study skills advice) 

e — Survival services (e.g. counseling) 

e Advisory services (e.g. career guidance) 

e Recreational services (e.g. fitness) 


Student support services seek to develop an exciting, stimulating and supportive 
campus environment which enhances student learning on multiple levels. It is in 
relation to this purpose that student development and support functions find their 
primary purpose within higher education institutions, with the focus being to 
engage students’ potential in order to assist them in achieving their personal and 
academic goals and to develop responsible and responsive citizens. 

The provision of student development services in institutions of higher 
learning has become an important factor in addressing some of the critical issues 
in higher education. It is critical that a more holistic approach is applied in the 
development of the student as a person with specific developmental, supportive 
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and interrelated needs. The complexity of student development as a support 
function within higher education serves as motivation for defining the role of 
social work within the student services division. The challenge to the social worker 
is to help the university community operate as a real community so that personal 
and community resources can be discovered and mobilised to meet students’ 
developmental needs. The success of the intervention largely depends on the 
collective and individual involvement. 


Rationale for social work services 


Social work in education settings is embedded deeply in the roots of society’s 
mandate to the education system to educate and train learners to the maximum of 
their potential and capacities. Skidmore eż al. (1991: 177) contend that specialists 
have been attached to the education system for the purposes of helping individual 
learners achieve their potential in the academic setting. Social workers focus on 
social functioning and on the needs of the learners to enable them make the best 
use of their learning experience. 

Social work in an education setting is a specialised area of practice within 
the broad field of the social work profession. Social workers within an education 
setting bring unique knowledge and skills to the system and the student support 
services team. They are instrumental in furthering the purpose of the education 
institution - to provide a setting for teaching, learning, and for the attainment of 
competence and confidence. Social workers in student support services thus play a 
significant role in enhancing the institution’s ability to meet its academic mission. 

Since its beginnings, social work practice has focused on meeting human 
needs and developing human potential. Sheafor and Horejsi (2011: 142) state 
that human rights and social justice serve as the motivation and justification for 
social work action. In solidarity with those who are disadvantaged, the profession 
strives to alleviate poverty and to liberate vulnerable and oppressed people in 
order to promote social inclusion. Social workers practise in the space where 
individuals encounter one another, where hopes can fail, where gaps exist and 
where education can break down. Literature has advocated for the recognition of 
social work in the basic education institutions but as intimated earlier, practically 
very liitle has been written about social work services in tertiary institutions. 
The complexity of the tertiary environment and the fact that young persons are 
entering tertiary at a younger age, suggests that there is niche area for social work. 
It can make a valuable contribution in assisting students who are marginalised, 


whether economically, socially, politically or personally. The aim will be to enhance 
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the process of teaching and learning and contributing to student success and 
development. 

Morales and Sheafor (2004: 108) argue that social workers in education 
settings are expected to apply their professional training in order to support 
student success. Their capacity to influence student success is clearly influenced by 
the foundations of social work practice, their skills in assessment and evaluation, 
cultural diversity, consultative and collaborative relationships and understanding 
of the role of advocacy and facilitation. Through specialised programmes they can 
strengthen the students’ adjustment at tertiary institutions and address barriers 
to student learning. Social workers could serve as catalysts in promoting student 
wellbeing and successful completion of studies. 

Social work services at tertiary institutions could be essential to the institutions’ 
ability to accomplish their purpose. The approach to social work practice at tertiary 
institutions can be predicated on the parameters of the mission of the university, 
the knowledge and skill of social work, and the social worker’s professional 
responsibility to determine what needs to be done and to develop an appropriate 
program for doing it. The social worker must be able to determine which needs 
among the student population can be appropriately met through social work 
service. The conception would have to focus on the interaction of social work 
methods and the mission of the university. This would enable the social worker to 
apply a variety of methods to strike a balance towards achieving diverse student 
personal goals and facilitating the realization of the complex institutional goals. 

Social work is a value based profession and subscribes to a set of cardinal 
values. One of the cardinal values of the profession is the recognition of the 
worth and dignity of each human being. Advancing to a democratic society had 
its own advent in relation to the protection of rights of individuals. This implies 
that each student should be valued as an individual regardless of any unique 
characteristic. The reality is that much as the Constitution of the Republic of 
South Africa Act No. 108 of 1996 makes provision for the protection of the 
rights of every individual, this is not the case with individuals having certain 
unique characteristics. This relates specifically to students with disabilities and 
students with different sexual orientation. If persons with unique characteristics 
and or attributes can be somehow treated differently by the broader community, 
universities as centres of excellence and where diversity thrives, would have to lead 
by example in accommodating these individuals. 

The right to self-determination or self-realisation is another value of the 
profession. Central to this cardinal value of the profession is the respect for 
individual potential and support for an individual’s aspirations to attain such. 
The right to self-determination affords every person the right to be different 
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from every other and to be accorded respect for those differences. Each student, 
regardless of race and socioeconomic status, has a right to equal treatment. It is 
important that individual differences are recognized and intervention is aimed at 
supporting developmental goals of individual students, hence their significance for 
social work practice. 


Needs of students 


The tertiary environment is by its nature liberal due to the absence of community 
constraints and therefore exposes young persons to multiple temptations which 
call for constant serious decision making on a daily basis. The HEAIDS sero- 
prevalence study (2008) has revealed among other things that the newcomer is 
getting younger. The majority of the students in tertiary institutions are aged 
between 18 and 25 years. Age is not the only critical factor. With a substantial 
percentage of the students coming from the disadvantaged communities, this 
exposes students to the many challenges posed by the tertiary environment, thus 
interfering with their learning. In the light of the challenges posed by the tertiary 
environment, there is a need for a proactive strategy to ensure the adjustment of 
the students. This implies a need for sustained programmes post-orientation. The 
provision of support towards students’ adjustment would best assist in removing 
barriers to learning, thus enabling the students to make profitable us of their 
learning experiences. 

Most students quickly learn to cope with the everyday challenges of independent 
living, although from time to time, there may be a need to seek assistance, counseling 
support or practical advice. It is important to strengthen the existing preventive 
programmes such that they are effective and behaviour change focused. It is hoped 
that through mutual exchange of ideas and information, students will be able to 
make informed decisions about a range of personal problems and or challenges that 
they face on day-to-day interactions. It is therefore necessary to empower students 
to take responsibility for their actions. The presumption is that intervention in the 
lives of the student population must begin early to arrest the course of the problems 
before they develop into serious challenges. 


Students with disabilities 


Universities in South Africa have broadened their mission and scope toward 


becoming more inclusive and toward ensuring the protection of the constitutional 
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rights of young persons with disabilities. This is in line with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the Republic of South Africa Act No. 108 of 1996 which upholds 
inclusive education and the objectives of the National Plan for Higher Education 
which advocates for access and redress. Individuals and young persons who were 
previously denied and were unable to exercise fully their right to an education have 
a right to education. It is the responsibility of the tertiary institution to offer 
persons with disabilities something that would help them to benefit from 
education. The need for inclusion and differentiated assistance is not just felt by 
students with disabilities. Lecturers would have to take into account the many 
different situations and capabilities of their students. 

Adjustment to the environment is a real need for students with disabilities. 
Much as South African legislation prescribes that amenities have to be 
accommodating to persons with disabilities, the reality of the situation is that this 
is an ideal that has not been attained by many institutions of higher education. 
The mobility of students with disabilities is somehow limited and this is likely 
to impinge negatively on their learning if students do not receive the necessary 
support. For such support to be meaningful, it is critical that the lecturing staff are 
fully involved in the process. Institutions through their student support services 
have to ensure that students with disabilities have positive experiences of tertiary 
life. 

It is worth noting that institutions of higher education have demonstrated their 
will and commitment in supporting students with disabilities. This is reflected in 
their active participation in Higher Education Disability Services Association 
(HEDSA), an advocacy and rights-based organisation representing disability 
services within the Higher Education Institutions of South Africa. HEDSA’s 
primary objective is to work towards ensuring equal opportunities for all students 
with disabilities at Higher Education Institutions. Programmes for students with 
disabilities are in most instances coordinated by officers and or managers with a 


professional background in social work. 


International students 


Higher education institutions in South Africa are charting new directions in 
pursuing their community engagement, scientific research, academic scholarship 
and publication, teaching and learning in public good in ways that connect with 
the emerging ‘knowledge economy’. In the light of these international trends 
institutions of higher learning need not only keep abreast of the socio-economic 


changes in the global environment but also to find an appropriate place for them 
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to flourish in the landscape. Since local regional and global contexts have become 
increasingly important, it is imperative for the institutions of higher learning to 
look at themselves as major role players within the Southern African Development 
Community (SADC) and also as partners in the global village. This means 
carving a niche for them as to how knowledge would be produced and 
disseminated. Attracting students from other countries on the African continent 
requires that support services are provided to address the unique needs of this 
student population. 

It is critical to analyse the intertwining purposes of an academic institution with 
those of social work. This will best enable an understanding of the role of social 
work in higher education. Constable (2008: 116) argues that social workers and 
many educators have come to share similar values. This finds support in the values of 
the two national councils (i.e. South African Council for Educators and the South 
African Council for Social Service Professions). These values are predicated on a 
philosophical belief that each person possesses intrinsic worth and that the needs 
of people are common. Education institutions are environments where individuals 
should develop, discover their own dignity and worth, and come to realize their 
potential. Unfortunately, the human potential of each person is often needlessly 
wasted. The worlds of young people, often so full of hope, can also be taken over 
by strange and distorted pictures of human worth and of social relations, hence the 
significance of enabling young persons to realize their potential. 


Social work practice 


Social work is a discipline that addresses the barriers, inequities and injustices that 
exist in society. It responds to crises and emergencies as well as to everyday 
personal and social problems. Social work utilises a variety of skills, techniques, 
and activities consistent with its holistic focus on persons and their environments. 
Its interventions range from primarily person-focused psychosocial processes to 
involvement in social policy, planning and development. These include counseling, 
group work, social pedagogical work as well as efforts to help students obtain 
services and resources in the community. Interventions also include engaging in 
social and political action to impact social policy and economic development. 
While the holistic focus of social work is universal, priorities of social work 
practice will vary from setting to setting depending on cultural, historical, and 
socio-economic conditions. Tertiary institutions for instance, are working to 
include those previously excluded from the opportunity of education and the 
prescribed role of social work is in response to the changing conditions. 
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The role of the social worker 


The basic focus of the social worker is the constellation of the student, the lecturer 
and the environment. The social worker must be able to relate to and work with 
all aspects of the student’s situation, but the basic skill underlying all of this is 
assessment which is a systematic way of understanding and communicating what 
is happening and what is possible. Building on assessment, the social worker 
develops a plan to assist the total constellation to work together to support the 
student in successfully completing the developmental steps that lie ahead. 

In an ideal situation, the social worker’s role is developed by the social worker 
in conjunction with others, such as the team within the student affairs division. To 
do this, the social worker needs to have a vision of what is possible, possess tools 
of analysis, be comfortable with the processes of negotiation, and coordinate the 
interventions with the life of the university. The roles can be constructed within 
the context of the university environment. In doing day-to-day work, a social 
worker is expected to be knowledgeable and skillful in a variety of roles. The role 
that is selected and used should ideally be the role that is most effective with a 
particular client, in a particular circumstance and or situation. 

In practice, social workers have to perform specific roles in order to ensure that 
the rights of the students are not violated and that their needs are met. The roles 
discussed have been adapted from Morales and Sheafor (2004) and contextualized 
for a tertiary environment. These are the advocacy role, the facilitator role, the 
programme designer role and the case management role. 

Advocacy role: As advocates, social workers act as intermediaries between 
the students and other systems in order to ensure that the students’ rights are 
protected. Social workers have to use their influence and mandated powers in 
terms of the Social Service Professions Act 110 of 1978 to be more responsive to 
the needs of the students. It is then of critical importance for the social workers 
to establish the availability of a resource in order to have the needs of the students 
met. Social workers have to identify alternative resources that could be used in 
order to meet the students’ needs. 

In performing the advocacy role, social workers have to focus either on 
protecting the interests of individual students or on the general issues of 
students’ collective concerns. Miley, O’Melia and Du Bois (2001: 337) suggest 
numerous variables which social workers have to consider in designing advocacy 
interventions. Among these variables are the availability of resources and the 
target system's receptiveness of the advocacy effort. The level of intervention is 
necessary to achieve the desired outcome. Social workers have to consider these 
variables when performing their advocacy role. 
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Facilitator role: The basic idea of social work services at tertiary institutions is 
to assist students to attain a state of well -being. Social workers therefore have a 
responsibility of continually evaluating the adequacy of services in respect of the 
needs and problems as presented by the students. Once needs have been assessed, 
referral to appropriate resource systems have to be made. When exploring the 
resource network of the students, the social worker has to identify administrative 
offices within the institution that will be of assistance to the student population. 
In the event a social worker realizes that some of the offices identified are 
impinging negatively on the social functioning of the students, he or she performs 
a facilitative role to ensure that students do benefit from these offices. Social 
workers, as evaluators, have to evaluate the adequacy of services in respect of the 
needs and rights of the students, thus facilitating the learning process. 

While the Government has responded positively to the educational needs of 
the students through the provision of NSFAS loans and grants, services should go 
beyond towards meeting the students’ survival needs. Various studies (Masvawure 
2008, HEAIDS Sero-prevalence 2008) have revealed that student population is a 
multiple risk social group, hence there is a wide range of issues that students are 
wrestling with. The aspect of psychosocial support should also be attended to and 
social workers have a role to play in the facilitation of psychosocial support for 
the students. 

Guidelines that provide a framework for the identification of vulnerable 
students have to be developed. Unless action plans are designed, it will always 
be a challenge for the student support unit to identify students who are in need. 
Social workers have to collaborate with significant role players in the Student 
affairs division to facilitate the implementation of the action plans. These 
include psychologists, coordinators for students with disabilities, coordinators 
for international students, student governance officers, financial aid officers and 
bursary administrators. 

Coordinator role: Universities are continually confronted with crises situations. This 
can be as a result of too many things that may be taking place at once or when students 
are having great difficulty processing a situation. For the institution to manage the 
crisis at a given time and ensure a safe environment for students, social workers will 
help develop a crisis management plan for the institution with management and the 
students. They may coordinate a crisis team, working in different ways with student 
governance structures and with the broader university population. 

Universities have to develop a general plan for dealing with crises, as well as a 
detailed crisis manual that the social worker, as a key member of the crisis team, 
helps to create. On hearing about the crisis, the social worker as a coordinator 
has to make an immediate assessment of the points of vulnerability within the 
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University and meet with the university crisis team. Using direct counseling and 
referrals, social workers identify and consider solutions to problems. The main task 
of the social worker is to focus on making the educational process work to the 
fullest extent. Their aim is to improve the overall quality of life for the student to 
be free to learn and to develop and grow. 

Enabler role: Social workers in institutions of higher learning may play an 
important role in gathering information about a student’s social, emotional, 
and behavioral adjustments to the university environment. They may conduct 
interviews with the student and other significant persons in the student’s life, 
as well as make classroom observations of the student. The latter presumably 
applies to instances where students might have presented problems related to 
learning difficulties. Performance of this role applies specifically to students with 
disabilities and alternative behavioural attributes. 

Programme developer role: The social work objective, in its application, is 
dualistic in the sense that help is not only directed at persons and human groups 
but also encompasses social conditions that sustain the life of the people in the 
community. This makes social work a profession of particular importance because 
it is holistic and takes a total view of human needs. My opinion is that social 
work practice begins its activity at the point of need as expressed by individuals. 
Students have specific needs and problems that have to be explored. Social 
workers may be confronted with the challenge of responding to these needs 
hence the requirement for the development of a needs-based programme. Social 
workers may work with a whole institution on developing positive policies and 
educational programmes dealing with specific needs and or problems identified. 
When the institution decides to implement a zero-tolerance policy in relation 
to any untoward behaviour on the part of students, social workers would avail 
themselves to consult with all the stakeholders on implementation and to work 
with the students who might be the perpetrators of the behaviour concerned. 

Student leadership and governance is one section of student services that is 
usually fraught with challenges as students sometimes experience tensions and 
confrontations among one another. In response to such situations, social workers 
are required to develop violence prevention programs in collaboration with 
student governance officers. Social workers may develop programmers in response 
to the issues or problems that are specific to the student population. These may be 
in response to social issues such as abuse, premature and or unwanted pregnancy, 
date rape and poverty. They may also include student specific issues related to 
aggressive anti-social behaviour and or emotional disabilities. They may develop 
specialized services, provide group counseling on particular topics, and conduct 


training for peer educators and or peer helpers. 
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The peer helper programme is a practical example of a programme that is 
designed to best enable students to mentor new-comers towards adjusting to the 
tertiary environment. The tertiary environment is liberal in nature and there is no 
adult who performs constant supervisory role and provide guidance in relation 
to decision making. Peer helpers provide mentorship thus enabling new comers 
to adjust and cope with their circumstances. Peer helpers form support groups to 
assist students to develop coping, social, and decision-making skills. Practice has 
proved that early intervention is the best strategy to reduce or eliminate stress 
within or between individuals or groups 

Case management role: According to Miley et al. (2001: 339) one can trace 
the impetus for case management to a number of factors which include clients’ 
multiple needs, fragmentation of services, pressure to contain costs in the face 
of limited resources and funds. The diverse needs of university students befit the 
performance of this role. The needs of the students have to be met by locating 
appropriate services among the array of the existing programmes in the student 
support units. The role of the social worker as a case manager is to ensure that 
formal and informal resources reinforce each other, thus maximising the benefits 
of each. 

In the view of Austin and McClelland (1996: 1) case management is a 
pragmatic response to the realities of today’s service delivery. They further state 
that case management links clients to services and aims at meeting a broad 
range of client-oriented and system-oriented objectives. The social worker, as a 
case manager in the context of a higher education institution, has to ensure that 
services given are appropriate to the needs of the students. Social workers have 
to monitor the appropriateness of services for the students and promote the 
quality in service delivery. Case management includes not only the assessment of 
client needs but also the arrangement, coordinating, monitoring, evaluating and 
advocating for a package of multiple services to meet the specific complex needs 
of the client. The challenge for case management role in working with the student 
population is that it may require a big pool of human resources. 

Outreach is one of the core functions of case management. The intent of 
outreach is to heighten the visibility of programmes and services by educating 
the student population about available programmes. Case finding is a more 
focused activity of case management that directs outreach efforts toward those 
who are likely to need the services. Social workers best assist with case finding. It 
is hoped that through the early identification made possible by outreach, social 
work intervention with the vulnerable students can prevent problems of a greater 


magnitude. 
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Conclusion 


Social workers may be involved in a few or all of these roles depending on the 
nature of their job and the approach to practice that they use. As part of the 
student affairs team, they may work towards accomplishing the desired goals and 
strategic objectives of student affairs department. It is of significance that in 
performing their roles, social workers uphold the dignity and worth of each 
student in order to build a basis for trust and understanding. Confidentiality is a 
prime concern with students and all information that is shared with social workers 
is held in the strictest confidence. 
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Summary 


The aim of this paper is to reflect critically on the models of student material 
support in higher education in South Africa. It is argued that current needs-based 
interventions are one-dimensional, paternalistic and inclined towards a culture of 
dependency and clienthood as they do not take cognisance of the totality of the 
disadvantaged student. The less than ideal success rate of NSFAS, the scarcity of 
resources and the persistent legacy of apartheid provide an opportunity for student 
affairs practitioners to experiment with models that lead to citizenship. An 
alternative in the form of an asset-based approach is therefore posited as a way 
forward!. 


Introduction 


The material support for students from disadvantaged? backgrounds has always 
been a challenge in higher education. It is compounded by two factors, namely, the 
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annual escalation in numbers of needy students that enter the system and a lack 
of satisfactory and effective interventions. Current responses range from 
amelioration to charitable deeds which neither assist in preventing a further 
deterioration nor add value to an individuals development. Viewed from a 
developmental perspective, interventions from both the state and sympathetic 
individuals within institutions tend to be needs-based and community developers 
classify this as a deficit model. 

It has been argued by community developers such as Kretzmann and 
McKnight (1993) that communities have never been built upon their deficiencies. 
Building communities has always depended on ‘mobilising the capacity and assets 
of people and place.’ Deficit models are inherently incapable of achieving this for 
the following reasons: i) resources are never enough to go around and to cover 
everyone’s needs; ii) a deficit model has a ‘messianic’ approach where the giver or 
outsider pretends to have all the answers to a community’s challenges rather than 
exploring the solutions a community possesses; and iii) there is always the risk of 
clienthood whose symptoms have been observed in the last decade and a half of 
the existence of the National Student Financial Aid Scheme (NSFAS) and other 
campus charity schemes. 

My aim in this paper is to briefly reflect on the current state of affairs with 
the view to making a case for an alternative approach, the asset-based model. 
While not denying the realities of the context which necessitates needs-based 
interventions, I find lamentable what appears to be a replacement of the efforts 
of students and parents to raise funds for studies during apartheid, by a culture of 
dependency, non-involvement of parents, minimal productivity and entitlement. 
Interventions are not meant to be an end in themselves but to enable individuals 
to develop into responsible citizens. A change in paradigm is necessary in order 
for this to succeed. If scientific data was easily available, it would be interesting 
to see how indigenous communities would have dealt with the responsibility of 
providing for a child’s education without hampering its development towards 
full citizenship. In the absence thereof, it is my view that if conducted within the 
framework of a holistic vision, the asset-based approach will deliver the desired 
results for student development. 

Following this introduction is a cursory explanation of the terms ‘clienthood’ 
and ‘citizenship’. The different understandings of ‘material support’ are discussed 
in the second section. In the third, words that shed light on our understandings 
of ‘charity’, ‘beneficence’ and ‘hand-outs follow while in the fourth, the context 
of hand-outs is outlined. A brief discussion and critique of current interventions, 
perceived as amelioration, follows in the fifth section and is in turn, followed by 


an outline of the asset-based approach and a conclusion. 
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Clienthood and citizenship 


Clienthood is often juxtaposed with citizenship as if it were a negative concept. 
The mere focus of this paper on the perceived tension already implies a bias 
against the concept. However, in social work, clienthood is used in a positive sense, 
save in instances where the relationship between the client and the social worker 
becomes corrupted. In the social work theory for example, clienthood is 
understood as a ‘process through which clients become aware of issues, are 
impelled and sometimes compelled to obtain services, follow various options, 
come to see an agency as relevant, make contact, are taken into it and processed’ 
(Payne 1997: 1). 

A relationship develops between the service provider and the client, formerly 
referred to as the ‘patient’ until this was contested as a disempowering term. 
According to Payne (1997: 3) ‘client’ has since been preferred to ‘patient’ since 
the latter is seen as implying that the person has less autonomy than does the 
former. Other progressive terms used recently are ‘user’ and ‘customer’ which are 
understood to imply that the individual is more in control than a patient (Payne 
1997). 

It would seem that the relationship between the client and the service provider 
becomes corrupt when elements of dependency and lack of initiative creep into 
the relationship. Mayer and Dufresne list the following in their workshop notes 
as causes of clienthood: i) substituting programmes for a life; ii) training people to 
live in the ‘disability bubble’; iii) insisting professionals know what a community 
can and should be and do; iv) equating one or two experiences with failure; 
v) manufacturing of the need to be dependent on the paid system of supports; vi) 
reinforcing victimhood self-image; and vii) an entitlement mindset. These look 
familiar in our context and they are among the risks associated with a deficit model. 
We may deduce from this that when the relationship reaches this stage in the 
context of client/social worker, it is possible to talk of a ‘social work gone wrong’. 

In the social contract theory however, clienthood is seen as a context-specific 
state. It is not permanent either. Hence Hall eż al. (2003: 16) advise that 
clienthood must be separated from the individual. In fact, Payne (1997: 18) goes 
a little further to assert that clienthood is not ‘an absolute state but a process - 
people are becoming, acting and moving away from being clients of social work.’ 
The route to clienthood begins when someone becomes aware of some issues in 
their lives which need resolution, ‘often this arises from coming to see these issues 
as a problem’ (Payne 1997: 19). To some extent, individuals can have a measure 
of control although Payne asserts that people’s own definition of their status ‘does 
not determine whether they are clients or not’ (Payne 1997: 18). 
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Citizenship on the other hand is understood as in classical times. As Pocock 
puts it (1988: 32): 


The person is defined and represented through his actions upon 
things; in the course of time, the term property came to mean first, 
the defining characteristic of a human or other being; second, the 
relation which a person had with a thing; and third, the thing defined 


as the possession of some person. 


Pocock is commenting on the Roman idea of citizenship. Romans further 
associated citizenship with legal protection and the freedom enjoyed under that 
legal protection as it is clear in the following statement: ‘free to act by law, free to 
ask and expected the law’s protection, a citizen of such and such a legal community, 
of such and such a legal standing in that community’ (1988: 32). The term implied 
rights and responsibilities, particularly the political right to participate in the life of 
the community, the right to vote and the right to receive certain protection from 
the community, as well as obligations (Naijamiene n.d.). 

In a recent publication, Hamrick, Evans and Schuh (2002: 207) present a 
different view of citizenship which nevertheless, is appropriate for the context of 
students. They link it to service learning, leadership development and, I suppose, 
voluntary activities which are not necessarily based on an individual’s academic 
programme but could, and should be. The elements of responsibility, participation 
and an ability to take charge of one’s destiny seem to be common factors in 
understandings of citizenship. 

At this point, it is appropriate to turn to the prevalent views on ‘material 
support’. It is clear that clienthood has both negative and positive connotations. 
The former is perhaps the reason for contrasting clienthood and citizenship 
while the latter is associated with a celebration of rights, freedom, participation 
and responsibility. This resonates with the student affairs mission of student 
development. Below I look at material support as an enabler rather than a hand- 
out. 


Material support as an enabler 


There are several views on student material support. The official view may be 
inferred from the respective founding documents of Tertiary Education Fund of 
South Africa (1991, 1996) and National Student Financial Aid Scheme (1999) as 


well as public utterances of politicians. It would seem from these that material 
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support is seen as a means to unlock access to higher education, particularly for 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds (NSFAS 1999). In other words, 
material support is driven by equity goals whose aim is to redress the damage 
caused by the apartheid system. This understanding implies a transcending of 
financial transactions and a holistic approach to the support of an individual. 
Whether the administration of the support (particularly financial support) 
made available is in tandem with the above goals or not is debatable. Practices at 
different higher education institutions have varied, particularly at an administrative 
or distributive level. There seems to be no clear connection in practice between the 
goal, orientation of beneficiaries from either formal or informal interventions 
and the administration of assistance. Some students, particularly those from 
traditionally disadvantaged backgrounds, see the intervention as a right to which 
they are entitled and there is no demand on the part of the fund administrators 
for progress-related reciprocation and no intention on the part of the beneficiary 
to do much more than the minimum requirements in order to remain on the list. 
Alongside this official view is the general perception of material assistance, 
namely charity, which the givers often fail to acknowledge as such. For the 
purposes of this paper, we have categorized any assistance that is not part of 
an institutional strategic plan as charity or ad hoc intervention. Such schemes 
are initiated by sympathetic individuals on campus. They are not nutritional 
programmes as we understand them in other contexts. In its classical sense, charity 
refers to a relationship between two parties (Speckman 2007: 157). These could be 
an individual benefactor and the community or the benefactor and an individual 
beneficiary. As it will become clear in the section that follows below, relationships 
between individuals were referred to by different Greek terms (eg. eleemosune and 
patron-client) while benefaction/charity (ewergetism) was broader than that. 
Three examples of non-strategy driven and spontaneous campus schemes 
follow below. The first is the soup kitchen of the University of the Free State. 
This is tantamount to providing ‘daily bread’. Newspaper reports indicate that 
some ‘do-gooders’ who include the vice-chancellor’s wife provide cooked meals to 
students on a daily basis. A follow up with the dean of students’ office indicated 
no formal or strategic connection between the sympathetic mothers and the dean 
of students’ office. It was also not clear whether funding for the soup kitchen came 
from the university budget or not. The only clear connection in the public sphere is 
that the university has gained public relations mileage out of the project although 
this was clearly not the aim. 
A second example is that of the University of Limpopo at the Mankweng 
Campus. According to a former dean of students (Masipa 2010), the scheme was 
started by a group of conscientious staff members who ‘could not bear the sight 
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of students whose future was facing erosion by hunger’. The pangs of hunger were 
so severe that their studies were being impacted negatively. In response, a kitty 
bag was established by the aforementioned staff members and this led to the birth 
of a soup kitchen. Five years later, the project was still an ad hoc scheme with no 
financial support from the university. Had anyone offered the hungry students 
employment or alternatives? There is no evidence to this effect. 

In a different context, a third example consists of an initiative by a student 
structure. Tuks Rag? at the University of Pretoria took full responsibility for a 
scheme that assisted a limited number of needy students with food parcels. In 
some cases the scheme deposited money into a student’s account to enable the 
student to purchase one meal a day from the campus food outlets which were 
linked to the university ITS. Beneficiaries were assessed by a Social Worker 
who also administered the scheme and recommended assistance. The scheme 
was funded directly by Tuks Rag with funds raised from the public. Most 
of the students who were assisted by Tuks Rag were referred by the Student 
Representative Council (SRC). The organization acknowledged that its scheme 
was not part of the larger Nutritional Programme of the university which was a 
strategic project of the institution. Hence it assisted any student that was referred 
to it, whether the student met the criteria set by the university for the institutional 
feeding scheme or not. 

In light of the above, it would seem that material support invariably refers 
to ‘the provision of finance and goods to cover the needs - academic and non 
- academic, that are deemed necessary for the emotional stability of a student 
in order to increase their chances of academic success.” I understand it to be 
an enabler, something that will always be necessary for the success of an aspect 
of student support. However, it still leaves unanswered questions about whether 
the intervention is not akin to charity and clienthood as it is needs-based. The 
following section should shed more light. 

Given the concern about the question of student material support as well as 
its sensitive nature, it is worth balancing the discussion with the hypothetical 
question: ‘What could possibly happen in a situation where there is no material 
assistance?’ Three possible scenarios inferred from the analysis which follows 
seem to stand out. First, the immediate challenge would be a drop in numbers 
of students from disadvantaged communities as this was the case before the 
‘massification’ of education in the mid-1990s. Their major hurdle would be the 
lack of registration fees and minimum payments which would preclude them 
from institutions of higher learning. As could be learnt from the pre-1995° era, 
campuses with a significant intake of black students faced protests and other 
actions that disrupted the start of the academic year. Students from historically 
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disadvantaged communities protested against a denial of access based on inability 
to pay registration fees. This was the case in most institutions. A then President 
of the South African Students Congress (SASCO), David Maimela (2008/2009), 
who as a student at the University of Pretoria (UP) had seen the Tsenang Loan 
Scheme at work at UP, led a SASCO delegation to the Minister of Education, 
Ms Pandor, to negotiate for NSFAS to cover the registration fees of potential 
NSFAS beneficiaries. Protests at UP stopped after the Tsenang Loan Scheme was 
established in 2005 to assist students with academic potential with registration 
fees and, of course, when the students were included in committees that admitted 
or excluded students at the faculty level. Maimela wanted to see the former 
principle duplicated nationally. Although Pandor had agreed in principle, it was 
only Minister Nzimande who prioritised the need and translated the principle 
into policy in 2011. 

‘The second scenario would be characterized by a lack of support for the students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds who managed to gain access into the system. 
Most of the challenges students face seem to be arising from the apartheid legacy 
of ‘racial capitalism - in some cases they are confined to individual students while 
in others they extend to their families. These would include for example, a lack of 
food for siblings, a lack of accommodation, need for books or lack of money for 
transport®. The emotional support of students speaks to these as they manifest as 
distractions in various areas of a student’s life. Emotional support in this context 
refers to a support network that is made available to students around any issues 
that have the potential to lead to emotional upset such as stress, depression, etc. 
(UP-DSA Plan 2007-2011: 17). Its role is to obviate these by proactively finding 
ways of addressing them before they aggravate the already stressed emotions. 

A third scenario would be a possible acceptance and adjustment to the status 
quo. This would not necessarily lead to a withdrawal of students from universities 
but an adjustment to the reality that acceptance into university programmes goes 
with the responsibility to raise funds for their studies. Academically excelling 
students ordinarily qualify for merit bursaries save in institutions where some 
bursaries are still tied to discriminatory clauses and conditions of benefactors who 
rule from the grave’. Parents of students without bursaries have tried their best to 
finance their children’s studies. Most somehow managed without any cattle to sell 
or having to borrow huge sums of money. There are a number of oral accounts to 
this effect. This is the ideal scenario in a context where migration from lethargy to 
independence is prioritised. 

I submit that with or without study finance, universities would still have 
clients and that parents and students themselves would take responsibility for 
their studies. This has been the case before the establishment of NSFAS when 
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most parents were earning much less than they do today. The official intention 
with material support seems to be to enable students to gain access and to make 
success of their studies. In other words, the assistance is intended to be a means 
to an end. If this aim could be achieved with little or no material interventions, it 
would indicate that South African Student Affairs is on the path of developing 
responsible future citizens. Below follows a section that provides a grid to assist in 


determining whether current interventions facilitate student development or not. 


Material support, beneficence and clienthood 


The model of intervention (material support) mentioned above, in its various 
forms, carries a potential to be abused or to lead to dependency and clienthood. A 
client in this case is a person who is forced by circumstances to be indebted, 
dependent and subservient to a benefactor who acts as his/her protector. This 
seems to thrive wherever material support is involved. However, it does not have 
to be so. A clear outline of the purpose of support given and its goal(s) should help 
to guard against such unintended consequences. A brief explanation of the 
respective terms, ‘charity’ and ‘beneficence’ and comparison with clienthood will 
shed more light on the different shades of material support. African Indigenous 
Knowledge Systems from which we learn that the ‘shepherding’ of a child to 
citizenship is a communal effort, is regrettably mostly anecdotal. No documented 
scientific research could be found for use in this paper although this would have 
been ideal. Owing to a lack of literary sources, terms from classical times are 
instead, invoked. 

We should at the outset distinguish between the Greek term e/eemosune which 
refers to almsgiving, and charity as denoted by the terms ‘beneficence’ and ‘patron- 
client relations’ (Speckman 2007: 157f). The widely held view of charity seems to 
narrow it down to almsgiving. Yet the latter is confined to subjective responses 
to situations of need whereas other terms do not necessarily have a subjective 
element but a business-like transaction based on the principle of ‘giving and 
receiving’ (Winter 1994: 46). 

The term ‘Patron-Client Relations’ refers to a relationship between a very 
wealthy individual and one who is not in his socio-economic rank but is in need 
of social security (Winter 1994; Garnsey 1988). According to Malina (1988: 
211) this relationship was between two unequal persons. Of importance to this 
paper is the nature of the relationship which was based on mutual obligations. 
The client bound himself to the patron by undertaking to fulfil certain demands 
such as the ‘morning greeting’ and protection in the public arena. On the other 
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hand, the patron undertook to provide food and shelter where necessary as 
well as legal protection. The client was expected to show gratitude for the gifts 
bestowed (Winter 1994: 46). Clearly, a contract of mutual benefits was key to the 
relationship in this case. Unlike in the case of eleemosune, reciprocation of favours 
played a pivotal role and according to Winter (1994) these stood even if there 
was a recess in the relationship as a result of favourable conditions for the client. 

In order for us to appreciate the mutual beneficence aspect better we have 
to understand that the patron never had a relationship with a person from the 
bottom classes but with a person from a rank just below him (Speckman 2007: 
158). It had to be a person with competencies such as the ability to influence 
people in certain quarters as well as to rubble-rouse for the patron’s gains in the 
politeia (city) (Winter 1994: 48). Malina sums it up well when he says that the two 
had a ‘common bond in the quest for honour’ (1988: 21). 

The next term in this family of words is ‘ewergetism which is a Greek derivative 
used to denote beneficence. It refers to beneficence as well as honouring by the 
community of individuals who ‘did good to the city’ (Veyne 1990: 10). This was 
a well- established practice during Greek times and it was continued during the 
early centuries of the Roman empire (Speckman 2007: 159). The benefactor had 
an obligation to the society, especially those who voted him into public office, 
to reciprocate the favour. He was expected to provide food and entertainment, 
euphemistically referred to as ‘bread and circuses’ (Dio Chryssostom 40: 8). Some 
provided buildings such as theatres or built aqueducts for water, etc. This was 
understood to be an obligation even before the prospective benefactor took office. 

Veyne (1990: 10) distinguishes between two types of beneficence. The first was 
the community’s expectation that the rich should ‘contribute from their wealth to 
the public expenses, and that this expectation was not disappointed’. In the second 
place, euergetism referred to the benefaction of a voluntary nature which was 
offered by those elected to public office (ibid.10-11). Of note for the purposes of 
this paper is that in both cases, the beneficiaries are not individuals; nor were they 
necessarily the poor. The entire community was the beneficiary (ibid.11). Hence 
Veyne refers to gifts given as ‘collective benefits’ (ibid. 12). 

The foregoing should suffice to give us an idea of what kind of a contract 
is preferable for the future generation that must be assisted to create a bridge 
between an unhealthy past and the hoped for future. There is at least a clear 
indication of what support is, namely a sharing of ‘collective benefits’ and what the 
ingredients of creating clienthood would consist of. These include indebtedness, 
dependency, non-productivity and possible manipulations. We can only imagine 
that the risk of becoming dependent on the benefactor results from contours of 
the relationship not being clearly defined. In classical times, the benefactor gains 
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but there are no obligations on individuals outside the contract. Such contracts 
existed only between the patron and his client. Benefaction involved the entire 
community and a distribution of collective benefits. Both the giver and the 
recipient could make themselves guilty of creating clienthood to the extent that 
the administration of support could also be used to manipulate. Would this not 
turn assistance into a hand-out rather than beneficence? Is state intervention not 
to be seen as beneficence rather than a hand-out which turns potential future 
leaders into dependents ... and beggars? It all depends on how the assistance is 
administered. 

What has come to light thus far is a clear preoccupation with the eagerness 
to supply or receive. This is known as a needs-based approach or a deficit model 
(more will be said about it later). While the ultimate aim of this paper is to suggest 
an alternative to it, an understanding of the context which necessitates giving/ 
supply is crucial. 


The context of material support 


The context of the issue under discussion is two-fold. On the one hand, there is 
the immediate context which refers to the manifestations of the problem at the 
doorstep of the university. This is the primary context to which student support is 
often directed. On the other, there is a broader context of historical imbalances, 
manifesting in glaring social inequality as observed in the Green Paper on Post- 
School Education (DHET 2012), which continue to dog South Africa twenty 
years into a democracy and of which the manifestations in the immediate context 


are a by-product. The discussion is divided into four sub-headings. 


Bread and butter issues 


Higher education institutions are faced with the unenviable task of having to 
respond to challenges whose origins lie beyond the parameter of the institution, 
in yesteryear’s socio-economic baggage. The problem manifests in various ways at 
the doorstep of the institution, often with no prospect of a solution. Even what 
appear to be solutions only amount to ad hoc steps which in some cases lead to new 
problems. 

Some manifestations take the form of ‘bread and butter’ issues. These are 


summed up in the following excerpt from another context: 


It is no longer shocking when the Dean of Students receives reports 
about a student or two who regularly spend their nights in the 
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university’s ablutions block or under the shelter of a local train station 
or at the local filling station. If that is not the case, the Dean of 
Students’ office is inundated with calls from concerned people about 
students who turn up in class ‘looking weak’ as a result of hunger or 
one or two who miss their classes because they are unable to deal with 
the pangs of hunger. Many students complain about the distance they 
travel between home and the institution which causes them to only 
sleep for three to four hours before they board the earliest train or bus 
or taxi back to campus to attend the following day’s classes. 


Others request the Dean of Students’ intervention in cases where 
they were unable to present themselves for their semester tests due to 
inability to find a taxi fare for the day. An occasional cry for assistance 
with books, photocopy money and accommodation is not foreign to 
the office of the Dean of Students either (Speckman 2011, Notes for 
the Senior Management Beraad)’. 


The above list describes the experience of students from disadvantaged backgrounds 
in a number of institutions, whether affluent or economically struggling. Each of 
the challenges, no matter how insignificant they might appear to be, distracts a 
student’s attention from the academic business at best, while at worst, they become 
a stumbling block to an individual’s success. In a different context (Speckman 
2006) I have alluded to ‘pearls hidden in poverty’. This primarily refers to 
individuals whose development is negatively impacted by unfavourable socio- 


economic conditions. 


Access and retention 


Institutions react to material needs because of the widely held perception that 
mediocre performance and attrition are its direct consequences. The question of 
access may be positively ascribed to a lack of finances. However, attrition is not as 
straightforward. Recent limited studies!° have neither confirmed nor disproved 
the theory that a lack of finances is solely responsible for attrition although there 
is a propensity towards questioning it. A study by du Plessis eż a/. (2008) at the 
University of Pretoria for example, managed to trace 63 per cent of the students 
who cancelled their studies in 2008. These were drawn from all racial groups and 
across faculties. Of the four reasons advanced for attrition, those related to 
material needs only accounted for 7.2 per cent of the total number of students 
surveyed (Du Plessis e¢ al. 2008: 1). A huge percentage (61.9 per cent) advanced 


career choice or study direction as the major reason for cancelling their studies. 
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The University of Pretoria had arguably one of the best counseling divisions in 
the world!! which had assisted a number of would-be drop outs to stay on course. 
However, the study has revealed that 69 per cent of the students who cancelled 
their studies did not make use of the Student Support Division at the University 
of Pretoria (Du Plessis e¢ a/. 2008: 2). It would appear that this, more than the lack 
of material support, could have aggravated the situation. 

In a different study conducted on behalf of the Kellogg Foundation (2006- 
2007), Ludeman has confirmed the negative impact of socio-economic conditions 
on academic performance (HESA, NASPA presentation 2008). However, the 
reasons cited in his study range from home language, distance from home, age, 
finance, etc. Ludeman (April 2013) confirmed by means of an email to me that 
the ‘socio-economic background was cited as one of the causes (my emphasis) of 
attrition’. This corroborates du Plessis’ conclusions. 

The above findings are corroborated by another independent study (Focus 
March 2013). It is not clear where the study of the Helen Suzman Foundation 
was conducted and what methodology was utilized. However, its conclusions 
come close to the conclusion reached by the former two researchers. The study 
found that there were factors other than economic conditions which determined 
whether the student stayed on or terminated their studies. These included inter 
alia, the culture of the institution, a choice of study direction (as hinted at in du 
Plessis’ findings), etc. According to the Foundation’s report (Focus March 2013), 
students try to deal with their reality by either finding part-time work or they 
cancel their studies. 

Although in the North American and New Zealand sense attrition is used 
in the context of discharging oneself permanently from an obligation (Concise 
Oxford Dictionary), for example, a job, the popular view is the military sense. The 
latter refers to the strategy of wearing out the enemy through acts of attrition, for 
example systematically bombing strategic positions and key installations before 
confronting the already demoralised enemy with ground battalions. If it is part of 
the military strategy to pound the enemy until its energy and capability are worn 
out, the unfavourable socio-economic conditions as described in the above excerpt, 
are thought to have had the same effect on the disadvantaged over the years. This 
might be a reflection of the experiences of some who were confronted with severe 
socio-economic conditions. Conventional wisdom is that ‘all’ black students are 
descendants of the victims of apartheid and that they are still reeling from the 
‘acts of attrition resulting from the apartheid policies. I do not necessarily agree. 

Mention of the extreme end of attrition is also germane to an analysis of the 
immediate context of student material support. While normally, attrition refers to 
a self-discharge from the system before completion of studies, the extreme end of 
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it is that non-performers entrench themselves in the system and stay much longer 
than they should. The ‘trickling in’ of support from schemes such as NSFAS seems 
to result in a ‘trickling in’ of learning. This dilutes the quality and impacts the value 
of the degree and access for prospective students. 

Learning institutions can never completely ignore the issues of material support 
although to date, no sustainable or effective solution has been found. Nor is 
there any overwhelming scientific evidence of a direct link between attrition and 


economic conditions. Evidence shows that attrition cuts across the economic divide. 


Social stagnation 


Experience in black communities shows that before the 1990s, it was predominantly 
children whose parents had the means, who were able to attend university and 
complete their studies. Yet most students who did not complete their studies in 
Historically Black Institutions were those expelled for either their political 
activism or on academic grounds. Very few cancelled their studies due to financial 
challenges. This situation changed in the mid-1990s, particularly after the creation 
of a single department of higher education. Students from different backgrounds 
were suddenly able to study wherever they wished to study, regardless of 
affordability. However, an intergenerational cycle of poverty constantly placed 
every new-born child in the category of the indigent with limited economic 
prospects unless its parents fell in the category of the privileged. 

In a different context I alluded to some ‘landing on purple cloth at birth while 
others landed on rags’ (Speckman 2009)'*. Others refer to the former as being 
‘born with a silver spoon in the mouth’. I went on to argue that the rags they 
land on tend to follow them throughout their lives even as they attempt to climb 
the social ladder, as if South Africa subscribes to a caste system. In other words, 
for a few, there might be upward social mobility while for the majority there is 
social stagnation. Although opportunities are now being opened up, the historical 
backlog continually abides with them. Clearly, the solution cannot only be brought 
about by a focus on material needs. There will never be enough to go around while 
other vistas could be opened up through a different model of intervention. 


Extended family needs 


It has become commonplace that the problem begins much earlier and is broader 
than the demands of the higher education context. For instance, according to 
recent statistics, of the number of children who register in Grade 1, only 60 per 
cent of the total number reach Grade 12 (National School Monitor May 2012). 
There are a myriad of reasons for this, including a family background that is 
characterised by illiteracy. For example, there are two categories of needy students 
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in every institution of higher learning - those who perform academically and are 
eligible for NSFAS funding and merit bursaries, and others who struggle both 
academically and financially. The latter are in a ‘chicken and egg’ situation for they 
cannot qualify for NSFAS funding until their academic performance improves!.. 
Yet their academic performance will not improve unless their socio-economic 
conditions change for the better. 

A number of students in this category find it difficult to cope with having to 
study while their siblings and other family members are starving. The financial 
aid given to those who pass the means test is often not enough, while others do 
not at all have the benefit of financial aid. Curiously, there is little variance in the 
degree of suffering experienced by the respective two categories. This contradicts 
the assumption that students with academic potential have a better chance of 
doing well in their studies since they are primarily supported by the NSFAS 
(Van der Berg 2013). These students often find themselves in the same situation 
as the non-funded students, the reason being that their concerns are not only of 
a financial nature although their use of the funds allocated to them to support 
their families might be misleading in this regard'4. Thus, as Tinto found in the 
American context, their door to higher education is ‘only partially open’ (Tinto 
2008: 1) in that they have no other non-monetary support, therefore, no real 
opportunity despite access being granted. Hence in some cases, access becomes a 
revolving door (Tinto 2008). Students gain access but soon find themselves out 
due to lack of non-monetary but crucial support. 

The above context confirms the need. Although it would seem that socio- 
economic conditions are the source of most of the above challenges, it would be 
erroneous to regard funding as a quick-fix solution while it is only one aspect of 
a broader strategy that should be in place to reverse the apartheid legacy. Nor 
would it be correct to treat the symptom as if it were the actual problem while the 
problem is much bigger. 


Interventions and evaluation 


It should be explained at the outset that what is discussed under ‘interventions’ in 
this section is in fact, what I earlier labelled as ‘amelioration’. Clearly, the situation is 
grave, aggravated by the global economic challenges at times. However, the quick 
offer of financial assistance, for example, makes it appear to be better. This resulting 
in it being seen as improving when in effect, resources are being drained annually 
with little return on investment. The question is whether the time has not come to 
experiment with an alternative - whether a paradigm shift is not long overdue? 
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In evaluating interventions in the above-described situation, the question of 
the nature of the relationship between the giver and the recipient has to be raised. 
‘The original intention, if followed to the letter, is to create better citizens (TEFSA, 
NSFAS). However, the resources are administered by people who might be seeing 
a deficit which needs immediate attention, thus opening the intervention up to 
unintended consequences. Questions therefore have to be raised about whether 
there are indebtedness, dependency, lack of productivity and manipulation. It also 
has to be asked what the role of financial aid is in assisting the recipients to reach 
their full potential or is it merely to get them into the system in order for them to 
fail? It will not be possible to answer all these questions blow by blow. 

On the one hand, there is no scientific proof of a link between attrition and 
financial constraints. There are only unsubstantiated theories. On the other, 
it cannot be denied that the students who are affected by the socio-economic 
conditions are totally inconvenienced by the experience. This makes it difficult to 
offer an effective solution. As hinted above, in a situation where a needs-based 
approach is dominant, there always exists a possibility of creating clients out of 
citizens. A look at the current interventions will shed light on what works and 
what does not work. 

The two common models of support are funding through the National 
Student Financial Aid Scheme and assistance in kind to which I referred as 
‘charity’ above”. An explanation of the latter and different forms it takes is 
provided. It is however, important to note at the outset, that the former is a 
political and government treasury response to the problem rather than a Student 
Affairs intervention. Methodologically, an intervention that is undergirded by the 
Student Affairs philosophy should always have the twin-pillars of student support 
and development. 

Official documents indicate that the NSFAS is a strategic intervention which 
is financed by the Treasury, and by extension, the tax payer. It was established in 
1999 as a successor to Tertiary Education Fund of South Africa (TEFSA), initially 
established in 1991. It has as its stated aim the creation of study opportunities 
for disadvantaged students (NSFAS Act 56 of 1999). However, creating an 
opportunity is not synonymous with ‘carrying’ as in taking responsibility for 
their lives (Speckman 2007: 219-223). It means the creation of capacity for the 
disadvantaged to study successfully. NSFAS funding assists with tuition, in some 
cases in full and in others, partially, the latter leading in most cases to perpetual 
indebtedness. 

Universities however, have different ways of implementing the NSFAS vision. 
Some base the allocation on merit and need, implying that students have to 


compete for it. Most base it on need alone, meaning that the 50% pass that is 
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prescribed by NSFAS suffices to put the student on the scheme and keep him/ 
her there. Allocations based on merit and need are done on a sliding scale, divided 
into three categories — 75 per cent upwards, 65 per cent upwards and 50 per cent 
upwards. Allocations in those categories determine whether subsistence which 
includes accommodation, study material and basic human needs will be covered. 
In most cases, those at the bottom only get a portion of their tuition and no 
subsistence at all. 

Universities which adhere strictly to the NSFAS criteria of neediness and 
50 per cent pass always have a bigger pool of beneficiaries and insufficient funds 
to cover all the individual’s needs. In order to satisfy all, the existing funds are 
stretched to reach as many students as possible, resulting in amounts that only 
cover between 40 per cent and 60 per cent of funding needed by a student for the 
year. This has present and future consequences. The insufficient amount in a given 
year results in a student not being able to meet all the needs for his/her success 
as a student. Yet a continued half-allocation often results in the accumulation of 
debt even before a student starts working,’® this running the risk of being written 
off as a bad debt and the student being blacklisted with the credit bureau, making 
access to credit virtually impossible. In most cases, the minimum expectation of 
a 50 per cent pass gives the student enough reason to prioritise everything other 
than studies as long as they comply with the minimum requirement. 

I distinguish between two levels of responses to the problem. The popular 
response which is almost a default position is to provide for material needs. This 
is referred to as the ‘lower level’ response in this paper, my own classification. 
Proponents of the alternative theory of development would classify [it] as a ‘needs- 
based’ response (McKnight 1993, Ammerman & Parks 1998). There is nothing 
profound or fundamental about it. The needs-based intervention does not advance 
the search for solutions by a single inch. It does not engage the recipient. No 
creativity is required from the giver. Hence ‘lower level’. 

A ‘higher level’ (which is not where most institutions currently are) entails a 
response which combines the financial support provided with academic and psycho- 
social support. The ideal scenario is that recipients are given accommodation, 
academic support, the material resources they need and their progress is constantly 
monitored. In this approach, the recipient is fully engaged and the social capital 
s/he brings is taken cognizance of. It is basically an empowerment model whose 
benefits may be seen in the performance of Accountancy students who are 
sponsored by the South African Institute for Chartered Accountants (SAICA) 
countrywide. In fact, the name of the project, Thuthuka, means ‘rise up’. Its 
approach is to create conditions for the bursary holders to realise their potential; 
in other words, to utilise their assets towards their success. Finance plays a limited 
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role, that of enabling the students to ‘relax’ and perform. Other aspects of it involve 
mentorship, academic support and emotional support. This is a requirement of the 
sponsor, the private sector whose goal is to increase the pool of accountants from 
historically disadvantaged backgrounds. Regrettably, the model is not duplicated 
in other areas in supporting students for success despite its self-evident results’. 

It appears that public funding and escalating budgets are set to continue for a long 
time to come. This is deduced from two things. First, the persistent view that money 
is a solution to the challenge at hand as stated above. Secondly, even the Ministerial 
Committee that investigated the impact of the National Student Financial Aid 
Scheme (2010) fell into the same trap by recommending a further increase of 
government funding without a proper analysis of the reasons for the 19 per cent 
(according to their report) throughput rate despite the huge amounts of funds made 
available annually'®. It is more the principle behind that recommendation than the 
statistical data that must be questioned. A 19 per cent success rate after almost two 
decades of material support should be a good indication that something is amiss 
rather than a motivation for the allocation of more financial resources. 

Government in South Africa in the last few years allocated a few billion rand 
to NSFAS. According to the Helen Suzman Foundation (Focus March 2013), 
the allocation for 2012 was R5.1bn. In 2013, the allocation has increased. In fact, 
the Minister of Justice confirmed an amount of R8bn for 2013 during a recent 
visit at the University of Zululand (August 2013). Yet, if attrition and throughput 
rates were anything to go by, there would be no justification for the amount. 
The percentage of throughput rates advanced by the Ministerial Committee on 
NSFAS (2010) under the chairpersonship of Marcus Balintulo is disputed by 
Van der Berg ef al., in a recent study (summarised in Focus March 2013). The 
latter asserts that previous research had only looked at certain areas and that the 
Ministerial Committee’s Report was only informed by those areas. Van der Berg’s 
study puts the figure of throughput rates at 55 per cent. 

Although the full text of Van der Berg’s research (a collaboration with others 
published as Stellenbosch University Working Papers) has thus far not been 
accessible to me, it is worth responding to at least one aspect of the summary 
published in the above magazine. Van der Berg’s figure derives inzer alia from the 
inclusion of the students who have taken much longer than the prescribed period 
to complete their degrees, calculated over a nine-year period. He ascribes their 
perseverance to an ‘incentive to complete in order to be able to pay back the loar’. 
This is highly debatable and is contradicted by the debt recovery rate of NSFAS and 
the throughput rate in some institutions with a number of NSFAS beneficiaries. In 
his view, the Ministerial Committee did not take this area into account. My response 
is that it is inconceivable that the time taken to complete a degree or diploma should 
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be regarded as an inconsequential detail in evaluating the impact of NSFAS funding. 
‘This reflects a disregard for quality, accreditation and an individual's development. In 
fact, both figures, that is, the 19% of the Ministerial Committee and the 55% over 
a lengthy period raise grave concerns about the interpretation and execution of the 
NSFAS mandate. Is this not a form of paternalism? 

It should be clear from the above that the concept of a student financial aid 
scheme is not being written off completely. In my view, it is the best scheme ever 
to emerge in the new South Africa. Like most needs-based initiatives, it may 
be well-intentioned (Eloff & Ebersohn 2001: 150). However, it cannot succeed 
without the twin programmes of support and development which are essential 
elements of a holistic approach. In fact, any material support is regarded by 
the alternative theory of development as providing relief, therefore temporary 
in nature (Korten 1990). Under scrutiny at this point is the execution of the 
scheme as a government strategy of addressing the apartheid legacy in the area of 
education. Has it achieved its goal? Is financial support the only model to pursue? 
What about the unintended consequences of material support? Is the current 
approach to NSFAS funding not paternalistic? What is the difference between it 
and the concepts of eleemosune, euergetism and ‘patron-client relations’? 

Once again, the response to these questions must be reserved for a different 
study. The Ministerial Committee should have provided the answers. What may be 
stated without elaborating at this point is that NSFAS (and charity schemes) have 
had little success. It has not pursued the goal of enabling and has only partially 
responded to the need for a total redress. The need goes beyond material need and 
this cannot be addressed through funding alone. This may have opened (in some 
institutions) the door to a culture of entitlement, paternalism, dependency and a 
lack of productivity. In short, it may have inadvertently promoted clienthood. The 
same could be said of campus charity although on a smaller scale. 

Although it is still in its pre-implementation stage, the principle of centralizing 
NSFAS?? funds and the administration thereof is plausible. It should help in 
the following ways: i) making it clear that NSFAS is a loan intended to create 
capacity, not a gift or a right to which anyone is entitled. To this end, conditions 
which include performance will be strictly adhered to; ii) putting brakes on the 
development of clienthood which was creeping in as a result of practices in some 
institutions; iii) demarcating the roles of NSFAS, namely, to provide finance on 
a business basis; and the institutions, namely, to facilitate the development of the 
disadvantaged who had been given access, towards becoming full citizens who are 
independent, self-confident and productive; iv) campus relief schemes will become 
just that, over a specified period of time and there will be no strings attached. The 
connotations of ‘hand-outs’, charity and beneficence which are discussed above 
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and have been associated with NSFAS in some institutions will be eliminated. 
This should redefine the role of Financial Aid offices and their relationship with 
the materially needy students. 

How does the student affairs practitioner ensure that the above happens in the 
institutions of higher learning? The removal of NSFAS funds from the institution 
is no guarantee as there are other needs-based interventions. An effective strategy 
is one that prevents the development of clienthood while it works towards 
promoting citizenship. This is the only manner of guaranteeing the holistic 
support of a student. An asset-based approach is capable of producing the desired 
results and it is a community development tool. I outline it below albeit in brush 
strokes. The aim is to introduce the model, not to apply it in this paper. That will 
need a proper procedure, beginning with a mapping of assets. 


Towards an asset-based model 


In pursuit of the above, the asset-based approach (A-bA) is presented as an 
alternative model to be explored in responding to material needs of students in a 
holistic manner. It is not coincidental that there is a preponderance of black 
students among the needy but a reflection of the apartheid legacy that must be 
addressed with a comprehensive strategy. A one-dimensional approach, namely, 
providing funds as a ‘cure’ is a copout. It is clear in the Ministerial Report (2010) 
on NSFAS that it can never be fully effective. By contrast, the situation demands 
a more holistic approach which looks at material, spiritual and physical needs with 
an emphasis on assets (tangible and intangible) as the foundation of the initiative. 
Emphasis should be on the development of the kind of citizen the country needs 
while funding should only be accorded an enabling role rather than the other way 
round. A lot could be done with or without funds. The role of the student affairs 
practitioner in this regard is indispensable. 

Both asset-based and needs-based approaches are borne out of responses to 
human needs. The difference is that one facilitates a process of helping people 
to help themselves while the other imposes a solution on the people regardless 
of whether they have theirs or not. But for the asset-based approach, this is 
immaterial for its focus is on identifying the assets?? people have to meet their 
needs and to use that as a moment of empowerment. 

What is now widely known as the asset-based approach (A-bA) (Kretzman 
& McKnight 1993) may also be regarded as a product of the radical theory of 
development which has since the 1960s critically engaged traditional approaches 
to development on the dependency they created and the indiscrete pursuits of 
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profits which resulted in the destruction of the environment and caused further 
underdevelopment (Korten 1990). The radical theory began with an identification 
of the post-World War II material support as the cause of dependency. It 
promoted the power of inner resources ahead of material growth (Korten 1990: 
67). However, this did not mean a total rejection of well-intentioned relief with a 
focus on a specific project (Korten 1990). 

The A-bA is not necessarily a People Centred Development (PCD) approach 
in the sense of it focusing on the potential of individuals and communities 
or targeting social structures or using collective bargaining power to improve 
people’s lives (Korten 1990: 67). However, it is an aspect of the PCD, founded 
on the principle that solutions to community problems are often located within 
the community or individuals (Coetzee 1989: 87). A catalyst is needed to unlock 
these. According to Korten’s history of the theory of development, a People 
Centred Development constitutes the fourth phase, that is, a stage beyond charity, 
community development and (macro-) policy analysis (1990). 

An approach from an asset base affirms the assets, whether material or spiritual, 
thus forcing the outsider to negotiate any relationship it wishes to have with the 
community rather than taking it for granted (Eloff & Ebersohn 2001: 149). It 
cautions against assuming that the community knows nothing, has nothing and is 
always looking up to outsiders for ‘salvation’. The idea is to empower, not to impose 
on the community. And empowerment is not a one-sided affair. This, incidentally, 
is a fundamental principle of the ethics of empirical research (cf Hewitt 2007). 

The A-bA has been employed by researchers in the last two decades particularly 
in the disciplines of health (Mokwena 1997), education (Eloff & Ebersohn 2001) 
and development (Carter & Barrett 2006) with positive results. It offers practical 
rather than theoretical answers although the initial questions are based on 
‘spiritual’ need thought to be empowerment. In this paper, the same approach is 
being proposed in a search for an alternative model of student material support 
owing to the potential it holds for the project. It provides the components that are 
necessary for a sustainable model. As a bottom-up approach (Eloff and Ebersohn 
2001: 150), it places a high premium on the assets of an individual - these being 
primarily intangible resources, and those of the community which often include 
physical possessions. 

Current and past generations of NSFAS beneficiaries do not seem to 
appreciate the potential they have within themselves. Those responsible for their 
development in higher education are partially to blame while the communities 
they come from are also culpable. The apartheid legacy is used as a limiting, if 
not crippling, factor while students resign themselves to the fate of victimhood 
and dependency. Whereas some resort to a culture of entitlement, others become 
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‘clients’ of the officials who administer the funds as they are made to believe that 
they are indebted to them. 

‘The asset-based approach begins not with ‘what do you need?’ but with ‘what 
do you have that could be of assistance in improving your life further? Contrasting 
it with the ‘needs-based’ or ‘deficit-? model, Kretzmann and McKnight (1993) 
observe that: “Communities have never been built upon their deficiencies. 
Building communities has always depended on mobilising the capacity and assets 
of people and place.’ The capacity, skills, knowledge, connections and potential in 
a community are valued. In this sense, the ‘glass is half-full rather than half empty’ 
(4 Glass Half Full: 7). 

By contrast, a ‘Needs-based Approach’ (N-bA) focuses on the problems, needs 
and deficiencies (4 Glass Half Full: 7). It portrays the outsider as the ‘saviour’ 
in the situation. Thus much time is spent looking for solutions to problems or 
fixing problems rather than strengthening the positive or what works in a given 
community. Eloff and Ebersohn (2001: 149) caution though that the promotion of 
the A-bA does not necessarily mean that the deficiencies in any given eco-system 
or sub-system can be negated, but rather that a focus on strengthening the inherent 
assets in a system, can address the deficiencies’. This is an important distinction. 

Eloff and Ebersohn (2001: 149-150) list the following deficiencies of a needs- 
based approach: i) it runs the risk of being stuck in an endless list of problems 
and deficiencies; ii) it leads to dependency and disempowerment; iii) it makes 
resources available solely on the basis of needs thus affecting leadership potential; 
and iv) it leads to the fragmentation of support as manifested by the levels of 
cooperation between professionals working through a list of problems and needs. 
I concur. However, it is not my intention to conduct a discussion of these from 
scratch as they are already dealt with in Kretzmann & McKnight (1993) and 
Ammerman and Parks (1998). Suffice it to highlight the fact that points i) to iii) 
are particularly relevant for the discussion conducted in this paper. 

It may be asked whether this is workable in a student context. Students are 
a community and among them they are endowed with assets that can provide 
answers to most of their concerns. In addressing the apartheid legacy, practitioners 
should exploit this. Citizenship implies belonging, that is, to a community. Some 
of the assets mapped among them for example are: i) social capital; ii) knowledge; 
iii) intellectual capability; iv) youthfulness; v) technical skills; vi) cash flow; and 
vii) solidarity groups. There are many more. However, the sample provided should 
suffice as a point of departure. 
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Conclusion 


The exercise embarked on in this paper has to my knowledge never before been 
attempted. This is supported by a lack of relevant and value-adding literature on 
the topic. Some who have alluded to socio-economic factors have done so to 
support other unrelated arguments such as for example, evaluating government 
performance on social cohesion since 1994. My perspective was to raise questions 
about the limited nature of the needs-based approaches and their unintended 
consequences with the view to making a case for an alternative model. 

Pursuant to the above, I have utilised various theories, techniques and 
approaches in my reflection. These included an examination of the meaning of 
the terms ‘clienthood’ and ‘citizenship’, an outline of classical models of material 
support, an analysis of the context of material support, a critique of current 
interventions and an outline of the approach to be explored together with its 
benefits. It has become clear in the course of the reflection that the dominant 
model centres around the individual’s needs and is therefore a deficit-based 
approach. It is characterised by negative clienthood as manifested in the escalating 
dependency, entitlement and minimal productivity. Therefore, it raised the need 
for a paradigm shift. 

In response, I propose experimenting with an alternative that should prepare 
the beneficiaries for citizenship — whose characteristics are the opposite of 
clienthood. This cannot be predicated on charity, hand-outs or beneficence but 
is within each individual and within a community of individuals. However, this 
does not necessarily mean cashless support but a multi-layered one where the 
community maps out its capacity, both material and spiritual, to see how it can 
use those for the education of its young members. An asset-based approach 
is posited as a model that will draw this out and yield the desired results. The 
student affairs practitioner should transcend the assumption that they have all the 
answers ‘provided there is funding’. What manifests as material need is invariably 
symptomatic of a bigger problem which requires a holistic response. 
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Notes 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


The paper started off as a critique of the attitude of institutions towards needy students on their 
campuses. I argued that they were insensitive to the plight of the poor and that some of the 
institutions were creating a revolving door for poor students by accepting them and not providing 
the material support necessary for their success. A balanced observation later shed light on the 
mammoth task facing higher education. There are challenges on both sides of the fence. Institutions 
have to deal with a wider societal problem, the apartheid legacy, while students not only have 

to contend with the effects of poverty but also with officials that prey on them. Meanwhile, the 
resources available are not enough to go around and some of those who are likely to secure them 
tend to adopt a culture of entitlement. With the view to addressing both I changed the focus to an 
asset-based approach which is not necessarily cashless but has a different departure point. 

The continued use of the term has been questioned recently by authors such as Kathy Luckett. 
However, I prefer to use it as is a better understood term by a number of people. 

A student-run fundraising initiative. It is common in the Western world, having started in 
Cambridge about 90 years ago. The acronym RAG in the context of the University of Pretoria 
stands for ‘Receive and Give’. 

This a personally coined definition meant to describe the current state of affairs. Note the 
emphasis on a student’s emotional stability rather than capacity-building, which seems to be the 
original intention of NSFAS. 

The start of the year was characterised by protest actions from students who wanted access but 
did not have registration fees and minimum initial payments. At UP, the situation was finally 
addressed through the establishment of the Tsenang Loan Scheme by the dean of students to 
assist those who could not pay at the beginning of the year. Maimela based SASCO’s lobbying of 
the minister on the success of this scheme. 

These are typical challenges students have to deal with almost on a daily basis and they often 
expect the deans of students to intervene or assist. 

Most bursaries from the past have regulations that discriminate in terms of race, language, 
geographical location and direction of study. 

Each of these concepts is loaded. However, I will not elaborate on them since the discussion of 
other terms already paints the picture intended to be sketched in this section. 

The focus of the presentation at the University of Pretoria Senior Management Bush Summit 
(Bosberaad) took a different direction precisely because of the fear of institutions to commit 
their finances to what appears to be a bottomless pit. However, during discussion time, the topic 
inevitably resurfaced and there was no clear response. 

I refer to them as limited studies because they were conducted at no more than 8 of the 23 
institutions of higher learning in South Africa. Besides, researchers worked mainly with students 
at historically white institutions. We are not certain whether the outcome would have been the 
same if the focus had been on historically black institutions. 

This is no exaggeration. Similar divisions were benchmarked in Singapore, Malaysia, some 
institutions in the USA, Mozambique and Tanzania. 

Presentation at the occasion of the acknowledgment of Absa’s role in the success of the 
Mamelodi project which involved Foundation Courses. 

A 50 per cent pass is all that is expected in order for them to stay on the system. The problem is 
that 50 per cent of two modules is one module and there is no time frame set for the completion 
of the study programme. 

Post-matric studies delay the fulfillment of family hopes for a potential bread-winner who now 
chooses to be a student instead of trying to find a job — hence the demands on them and feelings 
of guilt on their part. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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These are different sides of the same model. They are selected for the purposes of this paper. There 
are however others such as Eduloan and a myriad of merit bursaries. 

If a student requires R44 000 to cover the total cost of tuition, accommodation, subsistence, 

etc., how far is the allocation of R17 000 (around 40 per cent) expected to go and where is 

the balance expected to come from? That shortfall is likely to occur for three to four years in 
succession, accumulating more interest along the way. 

This may sound anecdotal, because there have not as yet been formal academic analyses / 
reflection on the Thuthuka model of support. 

This figure has been challenged in a working paper published by S. van der Berg ef al., of 
Stellenbosch University (see also Focus March 2013). The findings of his team contradict those of 
the ministerial committee under the leadership of M Balintulo (2010). He puts the figure at 65%. 
Seven institutions have been chosen for piloting the new model in 2014. Already, there is a lot 

of dissatisfaction among the students who are potential beneficiaries. This alone is a cause for 
curiosity. 


Defined as something that is both acceptable and available, either locally or at another place. 
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The goal of Perspectives on Student Affairs in South Africa is to generate interest in student 
affairs in South Africa. The papers contained herein are based on best practice, local 
experience and well-researched international and local theories. 


The papers in this book deal with matters pertaining to international and national trends 
in student affairs: academic development, access and retention, counselling, and material 
support for students coming from disadvantaged backgrounds. They are linked to national 
and international developments, as described in the first two papers. 


This publication will assist both young and experienced practitioners as they grow into their 
task of developing the students entrusted to them. 


All contributors are South Africans with a great deal of experience in student affairs, and all 


are committed to the advancement of student affairs in South Africa. The editors are former 
heads of student affairs portfolios at two leading South African universities. 
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